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WITH AN AGONIZED CRY, HYLTON CAUGHT POOR SHIRLEY IN JIS STRONG ARMS, CRUSHING 


BY THE RULE OF CONTRARY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


—_— 


CHAPTER I. 


SHIRLEY CRICHTON was in disgrace, she had— 
according to her indignant mother—erred deeply, 
and must be made to feel herself an incorrigible 
sinner, 

Certainly Mrs, Crichton had good cause to be 
annoyed, or at least, so all her sympathizing 
Women friends thought ; it was of course too 
provoking, after launching into various extrava- 
Sances which alarmingly reduced her by no means 
elastic income ; giving Shirley every advantage ; 
bringing her triumphantly through a London 
Season, and thinking herself more than repaid as 
she noted the universal admiration accorded her 
beautiful young daughter—then, I say it was 
too provoking to have Shirley coolly refuse one of 
the best matches of the season — a genuine 
millionaire —an elderly roué ’tis true, but aman 
of good family, owning two or three magnificent 
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estates and the happy possessor of a simply enor- 
mous rent roll. 

“ And dear Sir Arthur would have made such 
generous settlements!” tearfully exclaimed the 
aggrieved lady to her old friend, Andrew Keith, 
who, running up to town from his beautiful old 
house at Marlowe, had heard the news of Sir 
Arthur Darrel’s rejection (news which had 
caused quite a sensation in society circles) and 
had hurried at once to Eaton-place to sympathize 
with his old friend, Cuthbert Crichton’s hand- 
some widow. 

He was a privileged person, and so had ven- 
tured to call early in the day. 

He found Mrs. Crichton alone in her dainty 
artistic morning-room—in a mood of great dejec- 
tion—and listening patiently to her tale of woe, 
proceeded to sympathise with her in the most 
soothing fashion. 

Sitting there in the pretty, cool, shaded nest of 
a room, earnestly discussing Shirley’s provoking 
behaviour, Mrs, Crichton and her visitor formed 
a striking-looking couple, even though both had 
said good-bye to youth, 

The mistress of the house was a handsome, 





well-preserved woman with good features, fine 





OUT THE FLAMES AGAINST HIS COAT! 


blue eyes and pretty silvery grey hair the old 
man sitting opposite to her was of a tall, spare, 
erect figure, and of a most distinguished appear- 
ance with his bright, dark eyes, fresh and 
healthy complexion and snow-white hair, mous- 
tache and eyebrows. 

‘Well, she is a saucy child!” he cried ener- 
getically, as Mrs. Crichton, having revealed all 
Shirley's enormities, leaned back languidly in her 
luxurious chair and looked at him in a very 
pensive way. 

“To refuse the best match of the season! She 
must surely be mad.” 

“ Yes, that is what everyone says,” cried Mrs. 
Crichton fretfully, “and dear Patricia behaved :o 
very differently ; she gave me no trouble at al), 
and married Cosmo Strafford the same year she 
came out ; ah!” with a great sigh, “ darling 
Patricia did very well for herself.” 

The firm mouth under the long white mous- 
tache took a somewhat sarcastic curve as the old 
man listened to this last remark. 

Andrew Keith had heard it rumoured that Mr. 
Strafford was fast losing all his money on the 
~~ and that he was seldom, if ever, at 
ome, 
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Mr. Keith doubted if Patricia Crichton had 
done so very well for herself—but he kept his 
thoughts to himself, not being particularly 
anxious to startle the complacent mother. 

“ Ah, just so,” he muttered vaguely. “ And 
to think that that young puss Shirley has snub- 
bed the all-conquering Darrel! Well, she will at 
least have earned the gratitude of all the other 
women in town,” with a chuckle. “She leaves 
the great prize still to be contended for, But 
bless me! She must have been mad to refuse 
him! why did she do it ?” 

“Oh, I've no patience with her,” cried the 
mother, angrily. ‘She says he is quite too old 
and ugly ; then she declares that he is not a good 
man—such puritauical ideas! She could never 
promise to honour him, and that is quite a 
sufficient obstacle to the marriage, a3 she would 
not utter those vows if she felt she could not 
carry them out. Such very absurd reasoning, I 
call it.” 

Mr. Keith glanced up quickly, an interested 
gleam in his dark eyes. 

“Of course you tried to persuade her to be 
reasonable,” he said, slowly. 

* My dear Andrew, I talked until I was hoarse, 
as also did Patricia. I impressed upom the 
ungrateful child the fact that | had spent meney 
lavishly upon her during the season ; -that— 
hoping she was about to make a brilliant match 
—lI had crippled my income fearfully, and hardly 
knew where to turn for money.” 

“Ah! good!” ejaculated Mr. Keith, with a 
curious smile, “And what did she say to, 
that?” 

“Not much,” bitterly. “Slie reminded me in 
the most undutiful manner that she had not 
wisted for a season in town ; indeed, would far 
rather have remained at Charnleigh, and she 
offered quite eagerly and, as if she liked the idea, 
to become a governess and try and help me in 
that way. I spoke to her very sharply then, 
begging her not to talk so foolishly, but to.try 
and understand that only by. marrying. well 
could she hope to help me at all... The. undutifyl 
child quite lost her temper then, upbraiding me 
for wishing to get rid of her, and declaring most 
ridiculously that she should never marry.” 

“Oh, they all say that when they are thwarted, 
my dear friend,” cried Mr. Keith, comically. 
“T’ve had just as much trouble with my nephew 
Hylton. I want him to marry ; he declares he 
will not. Pure contradiction, you know, as in 
Shirley’s case.” 

Mrs. Crichton shook her head pensively. 

“There is more excuse for Hylton, I think,” 
she said, gently. “As a young and p»pular 
actor, rising steadily to the top of the tree he has 
less need to—to E 

“No he hasn’t!” interrupted Mr. Keith, 
crossly. “I want to see him married ; he’s my 
heir, and I’m naturally anxious to see him settle 
down ; but, bless you, his obstinacy won't let 
him oblige me. And I’ve actually chosen a wife 
for him ; only luckily enough I’ve had the sense 
to say nothing to him about her.” 

Mrs. Crichton looked curious, 

“ Do I know her?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Rather! Perhaps you can guess her name, 
when I tell you I was uncommonly glad to hear 
that Shirley hadn’t taken that antediluvian 
baronet,” 

The sudden wave of crimson that stole over 
Mrs. Crichton’s. fair, plump face, told the 
watchful old man that she had fathomed his 
me wing. 

For a minute or two the widow was silent— 
one startling thought chasing another through 
her active brain. 

Her old friend had suggested to her an idea 
surprisingly new and wonderfully interesting. 
Such a match would, indeed, be splendid for 
Shirley. 

Andrew Keith was known to be enormously 
wealthy. Hylton Keith—the orphan son of a 
favourite younger brother—would inherit the 
old man’s splendid fortane. 

But then the young man had declared he 
would not marry, and here was Shirley making 
the same ridiculous resolution, 

“Well what do you think of my idea?” 








Mr. Keith put the question abruptly, 
scattering her meditations completely. 

* II think it would be delightful,” she stam- 
mered, her clear eyes full of excitement, “ But 
it is too good ever to happen,” she added, 
despoudently. 

“ Notif we go the right way to work,” said Mr. 
Keith, drily. “We must get ’em to pity each 
other—pity’s akin to love, you know.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mrs. Crichton, 
hesitatingly. 

“Don’t you? Well, give me your attention 
for a few minutes and I shall do my best to 
enlighten you. You see, I’ve told Hylton he must 
marry—I've declared that I'll disown him if he 
remains single, and moreover, I have—as he 
thinks—fixed on the girl he is to marry. She 
and her mother are staying at Marlowe with me 
now-—and a delightfully, uninteresting creature 
she is. I can’t really wonder that the lad avoids 
her as much as possible. I don’t let him know 
what I think—and I am always talking of Miss 
Meryon and her triple charms of appearance, 
mind, and money. He thinks—ha! ha !—that 
I am longing for him to propose to her.” 

Mrs. Crichton began to look grave, and per- 
haps a trifle bewildered,, , 

“You wish him to marry Miss Meryon, then?” 
she asked doubtfully, ‘ 

“My patience, no! I detest the girl! But 
I am working bytithe tule of contrary, as I pro- 
pose doing with that ‘puss Shirley.” © 

Mrs. Crichton’s face brighteried. 

“You interest me, greatly,” she said, with a 

acious smile. 3 

“Tell me what you have been plotting for ny 
very wilful girl.” 

Mr. Keith looked at her thoughtfully. 

“ Are you thinking of leaving town.with your 
young rebel?” he queried, running his fingers 
through his énowy hair until it stood on end in 
the most alarming fashion. 

“Indeed { am!” responded Mrs, Crichton, 
mournfully. “I am positively penniless at 
present ; I mustIet this house at once and go 
down to vegeki t Charnleigh, and try to pull 
up a little.?y irs 

“Ah |” *ejg@elited..the old man in: satisfied 
accents, “ thatsounds @xquisitely dull—you and 
Shirley would» be tired) of each other at the end 
of aweek.”  ° oe. O'R 

“T daresay,” responded the lady, a little 
huffily, “but we bave no choice, unfortunately. 
Had Shirley been less selfish—had she accepted 
Sir Arthur—we should bave been his most 


‘honoured guests at Strathden ; as it is—” 


“ As it is, you will, I hope, consent to be my 
most honoured guests at Ashdene,” put in the 
old man, as she paused and sighed ostentatiously. 

“ My dear old friend, how good of you !” cried 
Mrs. Crichton, with a sudden sweet smile, “ You 
don’t know how deeply I appreciate your kind- 
ness.” 

“Yes I do,” retorted Andrew Keith, gruffly, 
“and see here: 1 was your husband’s oldest 
friend, as I am yours. I—I want you to let 
me be your .banker—tell me what you are short 
of and I will write you a cheque.” 

“ Andrew !” gasped his hostess—moved out of 
her usual calm, her fine eyes actually full of 
tears. ‘“ You—you are too good.” 

“Bosh!” impatiently. “I'm only furthering 
my own interests. If you don’t mind I'll take 
Ivnch with you—I’d like to see your young 
rebel—and you shall run over your accounts 
and let me know before I leave how much you 
require.” 

Mrs, Crichton looked at him wistfully. 

“Tt would be a great relief,” she said slowly ; 
“if you would lend me the money, I shall be very 
glad to take advantage of your kindness. Nay,” 
as he shook his head, “if you will not, I must 
refuse to take it,” 

“Well, well, as you like,” he said, impatiently, 
“and you will come to Ashdene at once, eh?” 

“With great pleasure,” she answered with a 
tremulous laugh. “I feel half inclined to send 
Shirley off alone to Charnleigh,” she went on 
carelessly, yet with a keen glance at the old 
man’s handsome face. “ She really deserves to 
be exiled for a while.” 

“ Nay,” broke in Mr, Keith, hurriedly, “I can’t 





do withcut my bonny Shirley—she must come to 
Ashdene, I've asked young Coustable down on 
purpose to meet her. I believe he saw her at a 
garden-party and lost his heart to her—that is— 
what little heart he possesses,” 

“Constable !” echoed Mrs. Crichton, in musing 
accents. “Isn’t he the young man who came 
into a splendid fortune a few months ago ?” 

“Yes, that’s the fellow,” quietly. “He's a 
self-opinionated young donkey, a regular prig of 
a chap—but I think he’ll serve our purpose.” 

“Tn what way ?” asked Mrs Crichton, hastily. 

“Why,” coolly, “ He'll plague Shirley with his 
attentions—in the end, most likely propose to 
her. She, I know, will utterly detest him—but 
you must seem to favour his suit, and I shall 
back you up. Hylton— who is every bit as head- 
strong and romantic as your young woman—will 
be sure to sympathise with her—especially as I 
shall be worrying him about Miss Meryon. 
Shirley, in the end, will look upon her old play- 
mate Hylton, as her old friend, she will confide 
in him—turn to him for sympathy, pity ; he in 
return claiming her on his own account. Oh, 
know exactly how it will be!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs, Crichton, an -intelli- 
gent expression in her handsome eyes, “how 
clever you are! I see it all now,” 

“Tf thought you would,” with 'a chuckle, “I 
rather fancy e 

“Hush!” murmured his hostess hastily, 
“Shirley is coming; she—she must know 
nothiug of this, or she will be up in arms at once,” 

-“ Oh, we must be cautious, yes, yes, by all 
means,” responded Mr. Keith in a rapid whis : 
“ah, yes, now I hear her pretty voice, bless her 
she could charm.a bird. off'a hedge if she only 
sang to him!” 

“Why, Andrew,” cried: Mrs. Crichton with 
an arch smile andashake of her aristocratic 
grey head, “ you grow positively poetical when 
you speak of my wilful Shirley !” 

The old man coloured and turned away,a tiny 
bit ashamed of that impulsive speech of his; but 
the frown vanished anda pleased’ expression 
shone forth from the dark eyes as the door was 
pushed hastily:open and a slender, graceful girl 
came hurriedly into, the room, 

“ Bless her bonnysface:|ahe’s a regular beauty!” 
murmuied Andrew Keith -admiriugly ; ‘‘ she’l) 
make a rare. Wife for that. stage-struck lad of 
mine !” ey oi ’ 

He was right—Shirley Crichton might indeed 
claim the title of a “regular beauty,” with her 
lovely, flower-like face, out of which gleamed 
exquisite eyes of deepest, darkest blue, 

She wore her tty, sunny brown hair in a 
graceful knot rolled high on her well-shaped 
head, a few soft baby curls shading the broad 
white brow. 

She was dressed in a becoming, perfectly-fitting 
tweed gown, finished at throat and wrists by 
snowy liven collar and cuffs. Her beautiful little 
hands were guiltless of rings, her only jewellery 
a tiny gold brooch and slender curb chain brace- 
let, secured by a tiny padlock. 

There was a very grave expression on the proud 
young face as she came in ; Andrew Keith, watch- 
ing her intently, saw that there were dark 
shadows under the sweet blue eyes, and that the 
charming face was singularly pale. 

“Humph! worried by Madame Mother,” he 
decided, “glad I came in. Ha! little girl!” he 
cried as Shirley, with a pleased exclamation, ran 
up him, “are you glad to see old Andrew ?” 

“Indeed I am!” she cried cordially, lifting 
her head to receive his kiss, ‘I thought you 
were abroad,” 

“No, at Ashdene, I canie to ask your mother 
and you to be my gueste at Marlowe for a time.” 

The girl looked pleased, but. cast-a timid glance 
at her mother, 

“That would be nice,” she said quietly, “ but 
I believe we are going to Charnleigh.” 

“No you are not,” responded Mr. Keith, pat- 
ting the pretty hand he ‘held, “ your mother has 
changed her plans,” 

“Oh mother, how delightful !” cried Shirley, 
smiling happily, as she met an unusually kind 
glance from-her mother. 5s 

“ Mr, Keith insisted,” said Mrs. Crichton with 
a faint laugh, then, unable to avoid a thrust at 
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her young rebel, “and I accepted because I felt 
sure 'he change would benefit me after the vexa- 
tious time I have gone through.” 

Shirley coloured hotly, then grew as suddenly 

le. 

a, I have quite a. party down there,” put in Mr. 
Keith hastily, seeing the trouble in the girl’s 
blue eyes; “there’s your especial chum, Tess 
Cholmondeley, and, of course,” with a sig- 
nificant smile, ‘‘ Lysaght Langton, Then I’ve 
a Miss Meryon and her mother, and Hylton 
will be backwards and forwards.” 

“ Ah,I shall be glad to see Hylton,” said Shirley 
eagerly, “I want to hear about bis life on the 
stage.” 

The luncheon bell rang just then and she ran 
out of the room, seeing nothing of the meaning 
glance that passed between Andrew Keith and 
her mother. 


CHAPTER IL 


AsHpENE—Andrew Keith’s pretty house at 
Marlowe—stood in its own lovely grounds, 
Velvety lawns, shaded by splendid trees, sloped 
down to the river, wide tennis courts stretched 
away to the left of the quaint ivy-covered house, 
to the right stood a great conservatory, full of 
the choicest flowers, a dimly lighted fernery, 
with a little fountain playing in its midst, and 
behind the fernery a broad and sheltered alley, 
the favourite promenade of most of the young 
people staying at Ashdene. 

Up and down this cool and shadowy alley, one 
sultry afternoon, a ~ man was strolling, his 
hands clasped loosely behind him, his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the gravel at his feet. 

- He was a splendidly built young fellow, with a 

very handsome face, out of which looked eyes as 
dark, expressive, and full of life as Andrew 
Keith’s own.. No moustache hid the fine and 
resolute mouth; he was clean shaven—a style 
that suited him well. 


Dressed in .a.perfectly cut suit of pale grey | 


which showed off bis lithe, well-knit figure to the 
best advantage, he looked unmistakably an 
English gentleman, having that straightforward, 
fearless air of independence and honest pride 
that seems the prerogative of the men of this 
little island. 

“ What a blessing to be alone for awhile!” he 
murmured, suddenly lifting his arms and 
stretching them to their full length; “ to get 
away from the endless tennis and the chatter, 
chatter, chatter of—— Oh, confound it!” 
frowning heavily. “She’s after me again, and 
I shall have to meet her—there’s no way out at 
the other end,” | 

He paused, looking gloomily along the path, but 
uttered a pleased exclamation, and strode rapidly 
forward as a slender, bright-faced girl came 
flying towards him, her hands outstretched—a 
pleased light in her blue eyes. 

“Why, Shirley!” he cried, seizing the little 
hands and looking smilingly at the girl's 
beautiful face, “I didn’t know you were coming 
to Ashdene.” 

“Didn't you, Hylton? I thought your uncle 
would have told you. He came to Eaton-place 
yesterday, and invited mother and myself to 
Ashdene, I was very glad to come,” she added, 
naively, “I was so tired of town.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Hylton Keith, slowly, 
and with a keen glance at her. “I believe, young 
lady, you have been rather startling society 
lately, and that people have doubts of your 
sanity. I can’t wonder at them either. You 
must have been mad to refuse Sir Arthur, the 
darling of 4 

“Don’t, Hylton!” she cried, in sharp, 
distressed accents, “I can’t bear to hear his 
name! He has been the bane of my existence!” 

“Poor little girl!” cried the younge man, his 
eyes fixed kindly on her sweet, flushed face. 
“Your mother was vexed, I suppose ?” 

_“ Ye-es,” reluctantly ; “ but I could not marry 
him, Hylton,” in troubled accents, “He is 
detestable.” ‘ 

“By Jove! yes,” exclaimed young Keith, 
energetically. “I should have been sorry, 











— had my little playmate given herelf io 
im.” 

The girl smiled gladly, thrilling happily as she 
looked up and met his sympathising glance. 

“Mother was very angry,” she said, gravely. 
“You see, she has spent so much on me this 
season, and now I have disappointed her bitterly. 
She declared we must go down at once to 
Charnleigh aud begin to practise economy. I 
was very glad for I love the dear old house, but 
mother would have been utterly wretched there ; 
it is so quiet, and she likes life.” 

“Then you would be rather glad when my 
uncle appeared on the scene ?” 

“Ah, I was!” she answered, frankly. ‘It 
put mother in a good temper at once; she loves 
to come to Ashdene, and I am hoping that here 
she will forget that tiresome Sir Arthur.” 

“What? Forget that great and good man?” 
cried Hylton, cynically. “I’m afraid not, unless 
she suddenly makes up her mind to find 
another eligible for you. It is all marrying and 
giving in marriage in this tedious old Babylon of 
ours,” 

Shirley looked startled, and a troubled 
expression crept into her blue eyes. 

“Oh, no!” she said, hastily. “ Please don’t 
put such ideas into my head, Hylton, I want 
to be happy here.” 

“ Well, why not ?” he retorted, lightly ; “ only 
don’t imagine that you-can avoid the marriage 
question in this sylvan spot. Why, to start 
with, we have an engaged couple in our midst— 
Jess Cholmondeley and Lysaght Langton ;” 
then, with a hard laugh, “‘ my revered Uncle is 
matchmaking on my account, and 

“Hylton,” in amazed accents, “do you mean 
that?” 

“Indeed I do, my child. Uncle Andrew has 
turned crusty lately, and declares that I must 
marry ; that, if I do not, he will cut me off with 
the proverbial shilling. The threat did not 
alarm me,” with fine scorn, “1 have my pro- 
fession—the grandest in the world—and that is 
everything to me,” 

“Yes, yes,’ agreed Shirley, impetuously. 
“Yours is a wonderful gift, Hylton, to be able to 
sway people’s emotions, to move them to tears or 
laughter-—oh, itis grand |” 

“ My Uncle does not think so,” retorted Hylton 
with a short laugh, “he was awfully annoyed 
when I went on the stage, though he «dmits 
that my talent lies. that way, aye, and has been 
many a time to the Princess’s to see me act,” 

“And yet he wants you to leave the stage?” 
interposed the girl, indignantly; ‘how can he 
think that you would cousent to lead an aimless 
existence ?” 

“ He does expect me to do so, Shirley,” cried 
Hylton, ruefully. ‘“ He wants me to leave the 
stage and marry ; he has even chosen my wife for 
me, and calmly orders me to transform myself 
into Benedick the married man, ignorivg in the 
most irritating fashion my plainly expre-sed reso- 
lution to remain single, and devote myself to my 
profession.” 

“Oh, how trying,” cried Shirley, pityingly. 
“Why Mr. Keith is as tiresome as my mother, 
and he has less excuse for his unreasonable 
behaviour, he himself has never married. How 
tyrannical our elders are!” pensively. “ They 
seem unable to think of anything but engagements 
and weddings, and they are so provokingly 
incredulous when you tell them you don’t care a 
bit about marrying. Why, Mother actually 
laughed at me when I told her I had made up 
my mind to be an old maid. She iusisted on 
treating my resolve as a grand joke, declaring 
that I was a foolish child and didn’t know my 
own mind.” 

“But you don’t mean to marry Darrell?” 
exclaimed Keith, with sudden interest. 

“ Hylton, no! I would far rather be a governess, 
though I don’t think I should like teaching. 
Mother was terribly vexed with me after I had 
refused Sir Arthur, but your uncle's invitation 
seemed to banish her anger at once, and she is as 
kind as ever to me. I am hoping that she has 
decided to let me do as I like, and won’t bother 
me any more about marrying.” 

“ Perhaps so,” agreed Hylton, quietly, though 
his mind was a prey to vague misgivings. He 














had guessed that Mrs, Crichton would bave found 
out from his uncle who was visiting at Ashdene, 
and that she would at once mark down young 
Constable as a most important eligible. “I only 
wish my uncle would arrive at the same sensible 
conclusion with regard to my future,” he went on 
lazily, stifling his doubts, 

“He may do when he finds you are not to be 
persuaded,” suggested Shirley, consclingly. 

“ Not he, my child. Why, he has actually got 
the girl staying in the house, I’ve never a 
moment to myself, and she does her best to help 
him, positively haunts me. By Jove!” with a 
mirthless laugh, “I was awfully glad to see you 
Shirley, just now, I—I thought she had found 
me out again.” 

“Oh, is it as bad as that? Why don’t you 
stay in town? The theatre is a sufficient excuse.” 

He shook his head gloomily, 

“The theatre is closed, worse luck, and I’m 
here. Some time ago, before my uncle had 
sprung this marrying idea upon me, I promised 
to spend my holiday at Ashdene, and now, well,” 
drawing his tall figure up to its full height, “it 
seems cowardly to run away.” 

“ Ye.es,” said Shirley, dubiously. “Is she so 
very awful, dear,” she added timidly. 

Hylton shrugged his broad shoulders express- 
ively. 

“She’s one of your fair, inane, pussy-cat girls, 
claws sheathed in velvet, and—er—ail the rest 
of it. But she has an embarrassiog amount of 
money, and a mother who is wildly anxious to 
marry her off. But you must have seen her, 
Shirley, if you’ve been to the house.” 

“T havn't, though, Only the luggage went on 
to the house. Your uncle caught us and carried 
us off to the lawn, where tea was in full swing. 
Jess officiating, and Mr, Langton handing the tea 
cups.” 

And you were introduced to Miss Meryon?” 
demanded the young man, with an expressive 
grimace, 


“No,” slowly, “ we only renewed our acquain- 
tance with a Mr. Constable, a young man to 
whom, I believe, I was once introduced at a gar- 
den party.” 

Hylton laughed as he caught an accent of 
scorn in the girlish voice, 

“Poor youth!” he cried with mock com- 
miseration. ‘ Take care, Shirley, he is an eligible 
of all eligibles, and,” wickedly, “ Mrs. Crichton 
may take a fancy to him. 

“ Oh, hush !” cried the girl, a shadow creeping 
over her fair face. “I—I wonderif mother knew 
he would be here, and if that is the reason 
why she was so glad to give up Charnleigh ? 
Oh! (clenching her little hands) it—it is so 
humiliating, this matrimonial hunt.” 

“Why Shirley, you must not think that,” 
exclaimed Hylton, catching her small hand in a 
brotherly clasp, genuinely distressed when he 
saw the effect of his careless speech. “I don’t 
suppose your mother knew Constable was here.” 

“T hope not,” she responded gravely. “ If—if 
it were so, I should want to run away at once to 
Charnleigh.” 

“Oh, you must not do that; you must stay 
and protect me from Miss Meryon.” 

They both laughed at that. 

“T wish I had seen her, Hylton,’ 
pensively. ‘“ Where could she be ?’ 

“Lying down in her own room most likely,” 
answered Hylton, calmly. “This hot weather 
don’t suit her complexion, aud we had been 
playing tennis all morning. By Jove!” with a 
vexed laugh, “I felt like a martyr at the stake 
when the luncheon bell rang.” 

“JT don’t wonder,” said Shirley, pensively. 
“Hylton, I wonder why our people will worry 
over us—why they are so anxious we shou!d 
marry?” 

“Oh, we are too fascinating altogether,” 
responded the yoang man, with a whimsical 
smile, his dark eyes fixed with frank admiration 
on the pale beautiful girl in her pretty cream 
gown and dainty hat. 

“Oh, don’t make a joke of it!” piteously. 
“Surely you would be glad if they would leave 
us to our own devices.” 

* Yes,” slowly, “I amsureI should, Well,” 


’ 


said the girl, 
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obstinately, “my uncie has got to understand 
that I don’t intend to marry.” 

“ And I must impress that idea on my motber,” 
said Shirley, with a faint smile. 

“ Suppose we enter into a compact to help and 
support each other, dear.” 

Hylton held out his hand as he spoke, and, 
without a moment's hesitation, the girl gave him 
hers. 

“ Agreed!" she said, gladly. “We will be 
comrades in the anti-matrimonial crusade, 
Hylton.” 

“Yes, and we'll stick to our colours,” resolutely. 

He still held the little hand, and, as he uttered 
that warlike speech, he bent his head and pressed 
his lips to the cool slender fingers, 

“Good gracious, Hylton! Are you and Shirley 
rehearsing parts in a new play?” cried a merry 
voice at this critical moment. “I quite enjoyed 
that lovely tableau !” 

“Tess!” exclaimed Shirley, turning swiftly, 
yet with not the faintest sign of confusion. 

“ Yes, Tess!” retorted the new comer, a little 
gipsy-faced creature with great, brown eyes, a 
saucy piquante face and a small head covered 
with soft black curls of hair. 

She had come dancing down the avenue, and 
paused now to survey the young couple, a very 
roguish expression in her shrewd eyes, 

“T hope I don’t intrude,” she continued, 
demurely. “Shirley came to tell you tea was 
ready. I came because—ahem !—we thought 
she had lost her way.” 

“ How absurd!” cried Shirley, with a careless 
laugh—a laugh that somehow vexed Miss Cholmon- 
deley. “ As if I could lose myself at Ashdene.” 

“T suppose not. Yet you were a long time,” 
said Tess, demurely, smiling a little maliciously as 
she saw the colour deepen in Hylton’s face. 

“We were talki.g,” he said, coolly—“ giving 
each other pity and confidence—and we were 
shaking hands over a compact we had entered 
into. We have joined in an anti-matrimonial 
crusade, Tess.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Tess, her brown eyes twink- 
ling, “how funny ! Have you auything more to 
arrange, or will you come to tea? I thought 
you'd like to know, Hylton, that Constance 
Meryon has deserted her room and is wondering 
where you are.” 

“Confound !—er—Oh, yes, we'll come,” cried 
the young man, a little incoherently. 

“ T’ll tell them,” remarked Miss Cholmondeley, 
sweetly, and sped away, pausing, as she rounded 
a curve, and clapping her little sunburnt hands 
noiselessly together. ‘Oh, what asly old man!” 
she murmured, ‘ So that’s his litt’e game, eh ? 
Bravo, Andrew Keith! And what strides they’ve 
made! An anti matrimonial crusade he said. 
Oh dear! how splendid! I must tell Lysaght 
that. joke.” 

With a little ripple of laughter she went on 
her way and joined the group of people under 
the old oak that cast such a gigantic shadow 
across the velvety lawn. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ Tuey are coming,” said Miss Cholmondeley 
serenely, as she dropped into a canvas chair beside 
the tea-table, taking a bright red fan from a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired young giant in tennis 
flannels, who lounged on the grass at her feet, 
his hand resting in a proprietorial way on the 
arm of her chair. 

Thus established, Tess looked round at everyone 
with very bright, malicious eyes, 

“What has delayed them, Tess dear?” asked 
Miss Meryon sweetly, though there was a 
decided expression of annoyance in her closely set 
hazel eyes. 

“Something very interesting, I ehculd think,” 
chimed in a thin, sharp-looking lady whose 
resemblance to Constance Meryon assured one of 
the fact that she was her mother. 

“JT can’t say that Miss Crichton is a very 
reliable messenger, but then,” with a swift 
malicious glance from Ler greenish brown eyes at 
a handsome, sulky-looking young man who was 
leaning in a negligent attitude against the truak 





of the huge oak, “ we must excuse them ; being 
old playmates and comrades they must have so 
much to say to each other.” 

“But Miss Crichton and Keith have met 
constantly during the aeason,” said Ernest Con- 
stable abruptly, Mrs. Meryon’s apparently careless 
speech goading him into a retort. 

“You're right there, Constable, they have,” 
put in Andrew Keith drily, snatching off his head 
the gay silk handkerchief he had carefully placed 
over his snowy locks five minutes before ; “ but 
Hylton and Shirley always seem to have plenty 
to say to each other, eh, Tees?” with a laughing 
glance at the young teamaker. 

“ Yes, I think they have,” agreed Miss Chol- 
mondeley with a little significant smile that 
exasperated Miss Meryon almost beyond endur- 
ance. “ When I found them they seemed very 
much abscrbed in their conversation.” 

A swift pleased glance passed from Andrew 
Keith to Mrs, Crichton—a glance that only the 
observant Tess caught. 

“The two sly old creatures!” she thought 
with considerable amusement. “ They've entered 
into a conspiracy, and a really clever one too 
Well, I shan’t spoil sport —I don’t like that 
utterly conceited young Constable, and I simply 
detest Constance Meryon—Oh, here they are!” 
she cried aloud as the absentees emerged on to 
the lawn—looking so calm, so unconcerned—that 
mother and uncle grew suddenly desponding— 
though Miss Meryon’s face brightened consider- 
ably, and young Constable forgot to frown. 

“Too much like brother and sister,” thought 
Andrew Keith gloomily. 

“Nothing at all between them,” decided 
Constance Meryon, As Shirley and Hylton came 
in leisurely fashion across the lawn, the heiress 
drew aside the flowing train of her pale pink 
gown to make room for young Keith, while 
Constable—a hot flush dyeing his handsome, self- 
satisfied face—spraug forward to place a chair for 
Shirley Crichton. 

“T thought you were never coming back, Miss 
Crichton,” he said eagerly, as—after a moment’s 
hesitation the girl took the proffered seat. 

“Did you?” returned Shirley coldly — for 
Hylton’s careless remark yet rankled in her mind. 
“That was rather absurd don’t you think, when 
you knew I had only gone tor Hylton?” 

“Of course it was! I am a regular idiot !” 
exclaimed Constable, thrilling happily as he met 
the glance of her calm blue eyes, yet strangely 
troubled as he caught the coldness in her clear 
voice. ‘‘ You and Keith have grown up together, 
I believe,” he went on carelessly, as he handed 
her the cup of tea he had taken from Tess 
Cholmondeley 

“ Indeed we have!” responded the girl with 
a bright smile, her blue eyes meeting his intent 
glance almost defiantly, “we are like brother and 
sister.” 

She spoke in her usual clear, ringing accents, so 
that everyone caught the calm statement. 

Mrs. Crichton and Mr. Keith grew suddenly 
grave, but the Meryons and Ernest Constable 
looked unmistakeably contented. 

“And what was it engrossed you and Miss 
Crichton so deeply that you actually forgot the 
fascinations of afternoon tea?” Miss Meryon 
demanded archly of Hylton Keith, who—as he 
heard the question, turned and threw a smiling 
glance at the grave: lovking Shirley. 

“T hardly know,” he said mendaciously, feeling 
amused as he remembered how impossible it was 
that he should answer her with perfect frankness. 
“We were talking of the stage amongst other 
subjects, and I think we became absorbed over 
that, Shirley has always been interested in the 
career of your humble servant.” 

A quick frown for a moment disfigured Miss 
Meryon’s insipid face as she marked his wander- 
ing glance; with relentless fingers she crushed 
out of existence a little insect that had settled on 
a flounce of her handsome crépon gown. 

“She would like to serve Shirley in the same 
manner,” whispered Tess to her attentive cavalier, 
noting the fate of t'e insect, and seeing that Mr. 
Langton’s good-natured eyes had also taken in 
the sudden movement of the white fingers. 

“Reght you are, Tess darling,” responded the 
young man cautiously, “I say, Hylton,” raising 





his voice, “I guess you’d like to have your 
audiences composed of enthusiasts like Miss 
Shirley Crichton.” 

Hylton laughed and nodded, but bis uncle who 
had deserted his chair, and was strolling up and 
down before them, broke in sharply. 

“Shirley encourages him absurdly!” he cried 
pettishly—a forbidding expression on his fine, old 
face. “I am best pleased when folks avoid that 
subject altogether.” 

“And you have aright to be so considered, 
dear Mr. Keith!” exclaimed Mrs. Meryon, in a 
purring fashion. “Ido my best to be careful, 
and as to dear Constance, why she is always re- 
minding me of your aversion to——.” 

“Oh, mother, hush ! ” cried the daughter with 
charming agitation. 

** Mrs. Meryon is most considerate,” responded 
Andrew Keith, courteously, and with admirable 
gravity, though under the hand that stroked his 
drooping white moustache, there lurked a very 
curious smile ; a smile that seemed to be reflected 
in Mrs, Crichton’s handsome eyes. “I suppose 
though that I should make allowances for my 
baby Shirley,” he continued in accents grown 
suddenly soft, “She is so very young and— 
er—foolish !” 

“You need not, Mr. Keith,” cried Shirley with 
pretty defiance—and Constable, watching her, 
thought her more adorable in this mutinous mood 
than in her gentler frame of mind. “I know you 
want Hylton to leave the stage—that you do not 
like to think of him as an actor,” 

‘ Yes,” said the old man slowly, “and I cannot 
change my opinion.” 

“Nor I mine,” responded the girl firmly. “I 
think it is a grand calling, and I honour Hylton 
for keeping to it.” 

“You see, Mr. Keith, Miss Crichton is old 
enough to know her own mind,” put in Constance 
Meryon with an unpleasant laugh. 

For the old man’s remark as to Shirley’s youth 
had annoyed her deeply, and she was not feeling 
too amiable. - 

“ Possibly,” admitted Mr. Keith, drily, moving 
over to Shirley as he spoke and laying a caressing 
hand on her shoulder. ‘“ What a little rebel you 
are!" he said, teasingly—emphasisiog his words 
by a meaning glance at Mra. Crichton, who had 
risen to accompany Mrs. Meryon into the house. 

“Am I?” cried the girl, her blue eyes flashing 
defiance. ‘‘ Well, I shall always be true to my 
colours.” 

“‘ Yes, and support the crusade,” said a laugh- 
ing voice close beside them. 

“What d'you mean, young woman ?” demand- 
ed Mr. Keith, curiously, turning and confronting 
the mischievous-looking Tess, who only laughed 
again, and softly patted Shirley’s reddening face. 

“ Ask her,” she said, with a grimace and a flash 
of her dark eyes at the eager-looking Constable— 
“or Hylton,” she added demurely, for Mrs. 
Meryon’s benefit. “I’ve no time to explain— 
Lysaght wants me to go on the river before 
dinner.” 

“ What does she mean?” queried Mr. Keith, 
with seeming impatience—yet smiling—as he 
asked the question. - 

Shirley laughed and looked confused, gently 
stroking the hand still resting on her shoulder, 
and glancing uncertainly at the young man 
lounging beside the by no means amiable-looking 
Miss Meryon. 

“T can’t explain,” she said at last with a touch 
of impatience. “ It—it was a fragment of con- 
versation Tess caught between me and Hylton.” 

“ And which is sacred to ourselves,” chimed in 
the young man calmly, smiling at Shirley—heed- 
less of the sudden cloud that had crept over Miss 
Meryon’s face, 

“You are too mysterious!” cried his uncle, 
turning away to hide the contented smile that 
would not be subdued. “Shirley, my child,” he 
continued, benevolently ; “ why don’t you go on 
the river too? Constable, I am sure, will be 
delighted to take you.” 

“T shall be honoured, indeed, if Miss Crichton 
will accept me as her escort,” exclaimed the 
young man, stroking his small, dark moustache, 
with a complacent air, and casting a sentimental 
glance at Shirley, who, however, only shook her 
head smilingly, and moved towards her mother. 
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“Tt is good of you to offer to take me, Mr. 
Constable,” she said quietly ; “ but Iam afraid I 
must not go—you see we have only just arrived, 
aud have not yet unpacked. I must help mother 
before I do anything else.” 

“ Nonsense, darling! ” cried Mrs, Crichton 
quickly, and smiling most graciously on the dis- 
concerted young man. 
without you. I have Sanders, you know. Go 
dear, and enjoy yourself—you are so, fond of the 
dear old Thames.” 

“Yes, with a congenial companion,” thought 
Shirley, crossly—-and would have given much to 
be able to look up and say so—but she had met a 
glance from her mother’s fine eyes that told her 
Mrs. Crichton was not in a mood to be crossed. 

“And I won’t do it,” mused the girl, peni- 
tently. “She has been so kind tu me all day, 
why should I vex her in this trifle? I shall 
enjoy the row and I can easily keep this stupid 
young man at a distance.” 


Deciding thus, she announced very graciously | 


that she was ready to go with Constable and 
walked beside him to the boathouse after Tess 
and young Langton, listening with flattering 
interest to his eager remarks—a very pretty 
smile on her beautiful face. 

“A charming young man!” simpered Mrs, 
Meryon, as she walked to the house with her host 
and Mrs. Crichton, “and so rich! He and your 
daughter make a very handsume couple, dear 
Mrs. Crichton.” 

Mrs. Crichton looked displeased, she thought 
the remark in very bad taste, and would have 
answered very coldly, if a warning touch on her 
arm from Mr. Keith had not put her on her 
guard, 

“Yes, he is good-looking,” she said, quietly, 
leaving Shirley’s name pointedly alone. 

“Thinks a good deal of himself,” chimed in 
Mr. Keith, with a chuckle ; “‘he’d make a good 
husband though, and a wife with plenty of spirit 
would soon knock the conceit out of him.” 

“You should find him such a wife, dear Mr. 
Keith,” said Mra, Meryon sweetly, as they paused 
at the great old-fashioned door. “Ah!” glanc- 
ing round in a startled way, “I thought dear 
Constance was coming in with us! No,” witha 
little, significant laugh, “ she is still out there on 
the lawn ; I suppose Mr. Hylton has persuaded 
her to stay a little longer.” 

“ Most likely,” remarked Andrew Keith, drily. 

“Naughty child!” exclaimed the pleased 
mother. ‘ Well, I have some letters to write— 
if—if you will excuse me, Mrs, Crichton.” 

“Certainly,” came the grave response, and 
with another triumphant glance towards the 
distant lawn, Mrs, Meryon entered the house 
and disappeared. 

“How I do detest that woman!” remarked 
Mr. Keith, calmly ; “upon my word I shall be 
glad when she leaves my house.” 

Mrs. Crichton smiled pensively. 

“She is certainly objectionable,” she said, 
thoughtfully ; “ but I’m afraid you'll find it hard 
to get rid of her, Andrew.” 

“Not if my plan succeeds,” returned the old 
man quickly, 

“Ah, if it does,” returned the lady, doubt- 

fully, “at present all seems wrong,” with a 
shrug of her ample shoulders, “Shirley has 
gone off with young Constable, and Hylton is 
devoting himself to that inane looking girl.” 
_ “My dear madam!” exclaimed Keith with an 
impatient laugh, “you are in too great a hurry, 
I’ve only just begun to pull the strings. You 
saw how unwillingly Shirley went with Constable, 
and I’m sure you are wise enough to know that 
it is the admirable Constance who has charmed 
the lad out there on the lawn.” 

“Oh, of course,” cries Mre. Crichton, hastily, 
by no means wishful to ruffle the feelings of her 
kind old friend. “I trust implicitly in you. 
Ah, there is Sanders. I'll get her to show me 
my room. Now, don’t trouble any more about 
me, old friend. I know you are longing for a 
quiet smoke before dinner.” 

Mr. Keith laughed guiltily, and looked 
admiringly after her as she summoned the useful 
Sanders and departed. 

“Sensible woman that!” he muttered. “I 
dou’t wonder Crichton adored her. I wonder 


“T can easily manage- 





how things will turn out with that young man,” 
jerking his head in the direction of the lawn 
where Hylton still lounged beside the delighted 
Miss Meryon, “and my little Shirley? Well, 
time alone will show, perhaps, in a week I shall 
be able to make up my mind on that point. 
Luckily that conceited Constable isn’t possessed 
of much patience ; he won’t be long in proposing 
to the child, and then, ha! ha! I fancy we'll 
startle Mr. Hylton Keith a bit. Brother and 
sister, indeed! Why, already he’s annoyed by 
Constable's attentions to her. Well, well, we’ll 
see, we'll see,” and chuckling softly he trotted 
off in search of his beloved pipe, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“SHIRLEY, come here! I want to speak to 
you!” 

Shirley Crichton standing at the window of 
her pretty bedroom, gazing out with troubled 
eyes at the glowing flower beds, and the beauti- 
ful old trees, between some of which one could 
catch a glimpse of the shining river—turned with 
a heavy sigh, as her mother called to her, and 
walked slowly through into Mrs. Crichton’s 
room. 

A week had gone by since their coming to 
Ashdene, seven long bright days filled with 
nothing but pleasure, for Andrew Keith was a 
perfect host and knew how to cater for his 
guests’ amusement. Boating parties, tennis 
parties, long drives, a trip up to town to witness 
the first performance of a eplendidly written, 
splendidly acted play; moonlight strollz—a 
little music in the pretty old drawing room before 
separating for the night—all these diversions had 
made those seven days seem not half long enough 
to most of Mr. Keith’s house party. But to Shirley 
Crichton it had been a very bittersweet time. 
Liking Ernest Constable less and less as she 
became better acquainted with him, she had 
done her beet to check his advances, to show him 
by the coldness of her manners that she could 
never reciprocate his liking for her. Constable, 
however, was a very persistent lover, his over- 
weening conceit not allowing him to see that the 
girl was trying to snub him. 

Perhaps, too, his confidence was increased by 
the mother’s gracious bearing towards him, and 
by the apparently ‘deep interest his kindly host 
took in his wooing of the beautiful Miss Crichton, 
The Meryons, too, chose to look upon the young 
man as Shirley’s own especial property, making 
such pointed remarks now and then that the girl’s 
heart grew hot with anger, and a flush of shame 
would dye her sweet, pale cheeks. 

Hylton, seeing how she disliked Constable, did 
his best to save her from the ¢éte-d-tétes constantly 
sought by the persevering lover. Tess Cholmond- 
ley, too, was always eager to make an unwelcome 
third, or so at least Constable thought her; but 
Tess had her own summer idyll to absorb her 
attention, and Hylton many a time, by his uncle’s 
quiet manceuvrivg, and the clever scheming of 
the young lady herself, found himself chained to 
Constance Meryon’s side, and forced to leave 
Shirley to fight for herself. 

And what she dreaded had come to pass even 
in that one short week. 

Ernest Constable, coming upon her that very 
morning as she strolled up and down the quiet 
alley behind the fernery, had hurriedly declared 
his love and pleaded for a favourable answer. 

“Not now, not now!” he had said hastily. 
“Miss Cholmondeley is searching for you, she 
will be here in a minute; to-night, while the 
garden party is goiog on I will ask for my 
answer,” 

“No! no!” she had cried sharply ; but, with 
a wave of the hand he was gone. 

Startled, chagrined, and feeling disinclined fur 
Tess’s companionship, Shirley had clipped away 
to her room, pleading a headache when her 
mother came to seek her and to tell her that it 
was time to start for the water picnic planned 
for that day. 

She had stayed quietly in her room for the 
next few hours, thinking over Constable’s hasty 
declaration, wondering uveasily what her mother 





weuld say when she knew; wishing earnestly 
that the evening was at an end and Constabis 
dismissed ; wishing too that she could find an 
opportunity to speak to Hylton and cbtain a 
little brotherly advice from him. 

And now everyone had returned, retiring at 
once to their rooms to drink tea and rest in 
preparation for the féte which was to take place 
that evening in the Ashdene grounds. 

Shirley, dreaming at the window, had not 
heard her mother enter her room ; the imperative 
summons came as a surprise to her, she felt that 
Mrs. Crichton would require to know all, felt, too, 
that she would be condemned at once because of 
that determination of hers torefuse the wealthy 
suitor for whom she had not one spark of love. 

Her mother looked up at her as she crossed 
the room, putting down the cup of tea she held. 
She epoke to her fair young daughter in cold, curt 
accents, 

“So, Mr. 
Shirley ?” 

“Yes, mother,” quietly. 
told you?” 

Mrs. Crichton smiled coldly. 

“ He told me that he had asked the all-impor- 
tant question and that he was to have his answer 
this evening.” 

Shirley threw back her head proudly. 

“JT would have given him my answer at once 
if he would but have waited,” she said scornfully, 
“ The little word ‘no’ is an easy one to utter.” 

Mrs. Crichton’seyes gleamed angrily, the colour 
faded from her comely face. 

“Shirley, you’ are mad!” she cried angrily, 
“to refuse this second splendid offer. If you 
do, I shall be utterly ruined ! a beggar, indeed ! 
Charnleigh must go, and even that will not keep 
me from bankruptcy !” 

“‘ Mother !” ejaculated poor Shirley, a terrified 
expression in her lovely eyes, “is it as bad as 
that?” 

“Indeed it is!” returned her mother despond- 
ingly. ‘I came back from my pleasant excursion 
to find bad news awaiting me. Melville my 
agent, in whom I trusted so implicitly has abscon- 
ded with all my money.” 

Shirley grew pale as death, the case seemed 
very desperate. 

“Could not Cosmo help us?” she faltered ; “it 
is dreadful to think that Charnleigh must go.” 

Mrs. Crichton shook her head gravely. 

“Cosmo wants money himself. He has not 
backed a winning horse this year ; Patricia tells 
me his losses have been enormous.” 

Shirley was silent, looking thoughtfully at her 
mother’s troubled face. 

“There—there is Mr. Keith,” she faltered 
presently, her cheeks crimson, ‘‘he—he is so kind, 
and such an old friend, would he not lend you 
the money, mother? You could go and live 
quietly at Charnleigh then, and I would find 
some way to make money and—and pay him 
back.” 

She glanced up hopefully, but her heart sank 
as she met her mother’s eyes. 

“ Impossible,” the elder woman said shortly ; 
“already Iam his debtor. I could not ask him 
to help me again, especially as he will be so vexed 
with you.” 

“JT—I don’t understand,” said Shirley, in 
alarmed tones. 

“ Nonsense, child. You know that Mr. Keith 
thinks very highly of young Constable. He will 
be terribly annoyed when he hears you have 
refused the poor young fellow, and, of course, 
under the circumstances, we shall be forced to 
leave Ashdene at once. No, I cannot trespass on 
his generosity again. I could not ask him to 
help us in this last great strait.” 

“No, no!” cried the girl, in low, strained 
accents. ‘ But, mother,” dropping on her kuees 
beside Mrs. Crichton, ‘‘Ican’t accept Mr. Con- 
stable! I don’t love him, and it is wrong to 
marry without love. Hylton is right when he 
says that.” 

“Hylton!” broke in her mother, angrily. 
“ Hylton !—what has he to do with you, child ? 
How dare he meddle with your future.” 

“He has been as a brother to me!” cried 
Shirley, impetuously, the ashamed flush fading 
from her sweet face, ‘I always value his advice.’ 


Constable has spoken to you, 


“TI suppose he 
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“He is a most eccentric young man,” retorted 
her mother, crossly, “and I believe he will end 
in marrying as his uncle wishes.” 

“T think you are wrong, mother,” returned 
Shirley, decisively, speaking very calmly, though 
Mrs. Crichton, watching closely, noted how, at 
her words, the brightness vanished from the girl's 
lovely blue eyes. “Hylton and I have made up 
our minds never to marry.” 

“Oh, hush, child. I have no patience with 
such folly! You talk in this headstrong fashion, 
forgetting how easily you could help the mother 
who has done so much for you. But it is waste 
of time and breath talking to you,” with a weary 
sigh, and covering her eyes with her hand. 
“Charnleigh must go, I suppose.” 

“Don’t mother!” cried the girl, passionately ; 
adding slowly, “Even if—if I were to give a 
favourable answer, what -difference could it 
make?” 

“My dear child, the announcement of your 
engagement would at once quiet my creditors. I 
should have more time, and-—— 

“Oh, I cannot do it!” exclaimed the girl, 
sharply springing to her feet. ‘“ I—I dislike Mr. 
Constable so much !” 

“ Perhaps there is someone else?” queried her 
mother coldly, her keen eyes on the girl’s face. 

“Mother! No,” with a swift blush, “ there is 
no one else,” 

“Then I do not see why you should not try to 
like Mr. Constable,” came the quick retort. 
Then, with a considering glance at the girl’s pale 
face and heavy eyes, “You have been shut up 
here all day, giving yourself to foolish thoughts ; 
go out into the garden now for awhile and try to 
make up your mind to be sensible—to remember 
how much depends upon your answer to Mr. 
Constable. 

“T shall not change,” said Shirley, in low 
tones; thev, seeing her mother’s eyes averted 
from her, she turned aud passed into her own 
room, snatching up a hat and going swiftly down 
to the pretty oak-panelled hall. She paused 
fora moment there, then, catching the murmur 
of voices in the smoke-room, she hurried out on 
the broad grass terrace, starting back and uttering 
a faint cry as she ran almost into Hylton’s arms. 

“Take care, my child!” said the young man, 
kindly, his dark eyes on her pallid face. ‘“ How’s 
the headache, Shirley? By the by, I owe that 
same ailment a grudge for keeping you away 
from the picnic. By Jove!” with an expressive 
grimace, “what an awful day it has been. The 
fair Constance was more impressive than ever, 
and Mrs. Meryon looking as if any minute she 
would ask me my intentions. Faith! they 
frightened me. I shall only wait until this affair 
is over this evening and then run up to town.” 

“Oh, Hylton!” cried the girl, in dismayed 
accents, her sweet eyes filling with tears, “ Please 
don’t leave Ashdene, I want you so badly just 
now. 

The young man looked at her keenly, then 
placed her hand on his arm and drew her quickly 
away to their favourite walk behind the feruery. 

“That was a stupid headache,” he said gently. 
Tt has quite unnerved you.” 

“Tt was no headache,” she answered forlornly. 
“T was just worried.” 

He turned quickly. ‘What, has Constable 
spoken?” he queried sharply, and frowning 
heavily as the girl nodded, 

“Yes ; this morning,” she said breathlessly. “I 
am to give him my answer to-night, and mother 
is very angry because I will not accept him.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Hylton, gently, 
and listened attentively as she told him the 
whole miserable tale, concealing nothing. 

“Poor Mrs. Crichton,” he cried pityingly, as 
Shirley cevsed. ‘‘She must be feeling desperate. 
It dees seem a pity that Charnleigh should have 
to go.” 

“Yes,” responded Shirley with a choking sob, 
“but there is no help for it, Hylton. I—I could 
not marry Ernest Constable.” 

“By Jove! no,” exclaimed the young man, 
hotly, his hand closing tightly over the girl’s soft 
fingers. “He is a conceited cad not to see that 
you don’t like him.” 

Shirley’s lip curled. “He thinks mother 
approves,” she said, disdainfully. 





“Oh, does he! Well he'll have to understand 
that you don’t intend to take that road to get 
away from your difficulties, Confound the 
fellow!” with sudden fierceness that first startled 
Shirley, then sent a strange thrill through her. 
“Does he think that you have no one to care for 
you, Shirley?” Imperious'y; “You will refuse 
him to-night.” 

“Oh, yes,” hastily, 

“That's right, little girl,” patting her hand 
gently. “ And now let me think of the best way 
to set your mother’s heart at rest.” 

Silently they paced the quiet avenue, Shirley’s 
eyes on the ground, Hylton’s on her face. 

“T think I have it,” he said at last, quietly. 
* Your mother says you must marry; my uncle 
is worrying me on the same subject. Suppose 
you take me?” 

“ Hylton !” gasped the girl, her eyes wide with 
astonishment. “ You—you are my brother !” 

“Yes, I know,” he said calmly, “ but we like 
each other, dear—all our tastes are in common— 
and I think you could be very happy in my 
care.” 

“ Oh, yes,” stammered Shirley, still intensely 
astonished ; “ but—but we never meant to marry, 
Hylton.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed lightly. 

“T know we didn’t, child ; but they bother us 
so, and I hate being bothered. Uncle Andrew 
simply adores you, and I don’t think your mother 
would object to me—I'’m as good as Constable 
any Jay.” 

“A thousand times better,” cried Shirley with 
a little hysterical laugh. “But I—I don’t know: 
—you—you said, Hylton, one should not marry 
without love.” - 

* T know,” with a tender smile ; “ but neither 
you nor I could-goin for the sentimental non- 
sense that lovers delight in. Oh, confound it! 
there’s Langton shouting for me. I must go.” 

“He must not see me!” cried the girl, in 
agitated accents—“I could not talk to him—my 
head is in a whirl.” 

“No, no!” returned Hylton, hurriedly, “ you 
have time to slip into the house before he comes. 
See, I'll go with you as far as the fernery, and 
leave you there. Think it over, dear, and—and 
tell me to-night when you have spoken to Con- 
stable.” 

As they hurried from the avenue someone crept 
out from behind the high hedge and stood gazing 
after them, It was Andrew Keith—a triumphant 
smile on his handsome old face—a laughing light 
in his dark eyes. 

“Ha, ha! that’s splendid!” he muttered, 
chuckling and clapping his hands. “I felt 
ashamed of being an eavesdropper ; but, by Jove, 
I'm glad now I happened to be behind that 
hedge. What a sly rascal he is! What a 
s-phist ! Brother and sister, indeed! Oh, it’s 
tow good! Mrs, Crichton must have driven my 
little Shirley into a corner, Oh, if they only 
knew how they are playing into our hands! How 
we have schemed for this. No sentiment about 
them, eh? Why, if Langton hadn’t called, I 
believe he’d have kissed her. Well, I must find 
Mrs. Crichton and enlighten her.” 

And chuckling and smiling he trotted rapidly 
away to the house, 


CHAPTER YV. 


“SHIRLEY, you look a perfect angel in that 
gown. Poor Mr. Constable: how his heart will 
ache when he sees you.” 

Mies Crichton, looking wondrously fair in a 
thin, floating gown of softest cream— lovely 
clusters of purple pansies at her throat, and nest- 
ling amongst the lace and under the brim of her 
large cream hat—started and turned quickly as 
Tess Cholmondeley—a picturesque little figure in 
her pretty maize gown and soft rush hat, trim- 
med with bright-red poppies, ran out on to the 
terrace and paused beside her, eyeing with amused 
interest the crowds of gaily dressed people in the 
grounds below them. 

“Don’t be abzurd, Tess !” cried Shirley, almost 
petulantly. “ Mr. Constable has no right to be 
interested in my appearance.” 





Tess stared and shrugged her shoulders. 

“T rather fancy he doesn’t think so,” she said, 
quaintly. “ All through to-day Lysaght and I 
have dubbed him Sir Knight of the doleful 
countenance ; he was indeed most mournful, and 
all because you cruelly stayed at home. Why 
didn’t you come with us, dear?” 

“Tcouldn’t,” said Shirley in low tones. “ He 
—he had caught me in the garden just after 
breakfast, and—and proposed to me.” 

“Mercy !” ejaculated Tess, “and you refused 
him? Ah, that accounts for his misery!” 

“ But I did not,” reluctantly, “ he rushed away 
before I could speak ; I am to give him his answer 
this evening.” 

“But you will refuse him, child?’’ exclaimed 
Tess, eagerly. 

“ Oh, yes,” quietly ; “ but he values himself so 
highly that I’m sure he thinks I shall accept 
him.” 

“T daresay he is terribly conceited ; but 
Shirley,” hesitatingly, “I am afraid your mother 
thinks as he does. She looked positively radiant 
when she came down tonight.” 

“She urges me to accept Mr. Constable,” sairt 
Shirley, gravely, a ring‘of shame in her fresh 
young voice; “but I have told’ her I cannot 
marry him.” 

“Then she is hoping you will change your 
mind,” said Tess thoughtfally. 

“ Yes,” sighed Shirley, “and Mr. Keith is a& 
bad. He came to me just now and whispered that 
he had already fixed on his wedding present. F 
suppose mother had been talking to hii.” 

Tess looked bewildered ; she could not under- 
stand Mr. Keith's tactics. t : 

“ Well,” she said, presently, with a wise nod: of 
her pretty black head, “you can’t be forced 
into marrying that ¢onceited young man, dear. 
Lysaght declared té-day that Mr. Constable’ is 
not half good enough for you, and agreed with 
him. Now, if you and Hylton were to marry,” 
with a little audacious laugh, “‘ you'd make a per- 
fect couple.” , be 

“Tess, you are too ridiculous!” cried Shirley, 
with a queer little laugh, a sudden glow-in her 
pale cheeks. “ At any rate I shall not marry 
Ernest Constable,” she added, resolutely. 

“Then Constance Meryon will,” declared Tess, 
confidently, a pleased light in her dark eyes—for 
that swift sweet blush had not escaped her 
notice. © “ She has at last realized that Hylton is 
a hopeless case. I feel sure that she and your 
discarded swain will pity each other and make a 
match of it.” 

“Miss Crichton, may I’take you down into 
the garden? You'll hear the band better and I 
daresay we can find a seat.” 

Tess started violently, and had the grace to 
blush, wondering if her emphatic speech had 
been overheard by the smiling, handsome young 
man who had come to them so silently over the 
soft turf, 

“ You stole upon us unawares, Mr. Constable !” 
she said, in faintly petulant tones, “ You startled 
us. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, courteously, and with 
such perfect unconcern that she felt sure he had 
heard nothing. “I believe Langton is looking 
for you, Miss Cholmendeley ; he is anxious to 
introduce some old friend to you. [left him by 
the fernery.” 

“T’ll go to him,” said Tess, hastily, remem- 
bering all at once that he had possibly come for 
bis answer. “ Goodbye,” with a gay laugh. “I 
don’t suppose I shall see you again until we 
assemble on the large lawn for the fireworks.” | 

Bestowing a friendly pat on Shirley’s white 
hand, she moved away and ran lightly down the 
grassy slope to the path beneath. . 

“Shall we follow Miss Cholmondeley ?” said 
Shirley, calmly, her eyes turned away from her 
compauion’s handsome, self-satisfied face. _ 

“Why should we?” he answered, quickly, 
catching her hand in his and looking eagerly at 
her downcast face. “We are away from the 
crowd here, and—I want my answer, Shirley.” 

“You should know what it will be, Mr. Con- 
stable!” the girl cried impatiently, snatching 
her hand away, and facing him proudly. “ I have 
not encouraged you to hope, surely you must 
admit that !’’ 
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“ But—but I thought it was only shyness?” 
he stammered, considerably taken aback, a sulky 
exprersion in his handsome eyes. 

“Indeed !” coldly, “how strange! I am not 
given to shyness.” 

“And you refuse me?” he demanded in 
annoyed accents. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. “I could not marry 
you, Mr. Constable, I do not like you in that 


way. 

Watching her gloomily, the man wondered at 
the sudden rosy flush, that, as she spoke, suffused 
her fair face, dying away a minute later, and 
leaving her paler than ever. - For an instant his 
hopes revived, but died away again as he met the 
glance of her calm, blue eyes. 

“T thank you for your candour,” he said, 
stiffly, wounded pride in every accent of his 
voice. “ Good-bye, Miss Crichton, I shall Jeave 
Ashdene to-morrow morning early.” 

He bowed coldly and went his way down into 
the dusky gardens, that now were only faintly 
lighted by the quaint Chinese lanterns placed 
here and there amongst the trees and evergreens. 

“Ah!” sighed Shirley,' “that is over. Now,” 
with a little relieved laugh, “I may think of 
pleasanter things.” She moved away along the 
terrace looking dreamily ' down at the laughing, 
chattering crowd below, and listening in an 
absent fashion to the faint strains of the distant 
band. “Shall I go down?” she said to hereelf, 
her hands pressed tightly together, a strange, 
new thrill at her ‘heart. “I—I wonder where 
Hylton is ; I—I wish he had not said that to me. 
I feel positively shy, which is really too absurd ! 
The idea of being shy with Hylton, my brosher, 
it—it is too ridiculous! Perhaps, I had better 
goand look for mother, she will have to know 


about Mr. Coustable? She moved swiftly away, 


and even as she reached’ the lower path, Mrs. 
Crichton and Andrew Keith stepped out from 
the shadows cast by the old house, and looked 
after her in a contented smiling fashion. 

“What a dear, unsuspecting child she is!” 
cried Mrs, Crichton, pensively. “I expect she 
has gone to find me—to! tell me that she has 
refused Mr. Constable.” 

Mr. Keith laughed gleefully. 

“T fancy she rather expects a scolding from 
you, my dear friend,” he said; softly. “ You 
must have spoken pretty strongly this after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. Crichton coloured faintly, and bit her lip 
but remained wisely silent. She knew she had 
indeed been cruel to poor Shirley ; but she had 
heen feeling so desperate, so terribly handicap; ed, 
and was not disposed to put much faith in Mr. 
Keith’s ideas about Hylton and Shirley. Srill, 
as things had turned out, it was best to be silent 
now, especially as she knew that her generons- 
hearted young daughter would never betray her. 

“What a crowd there is down there!” cried 
Mr. Keith, presently, understanding perfectly 
what kept her silent, “I had no idea I had so 
many friends,” ; 

“You offer such novel amusements to them !” 
said Mrs. Crichton, graciously. “Think of the 
fascination of an evening féte, an excellent band, 
and ‘astly a grand display of fireworks. I am 
sure everyone will agree that you have made the 
evening a great success,” 

“T hope so,” responded the old man, gravely. 
“Well, I’d better take a ramble round and find 
out if they*re all pleased. I want to give a last 
look to the” fireworks, too ; will you stay here, or 
come with me +” 

Mrs. Crichton, smiling gracious'y, took his 
arm, casting searching glances about her as they 
slowly made their way through the crowd. 

“TI wonder where Hylton is,” she said slowly, 
after a little silence, “ perhaps with Miss 
Meryon.,” 

“No, he is not,” retorted her host, grimly, 
“the. fair Constance has just gone past with 
Shirley’s rejected swain, I fancy she has given 
my lad up as hopeless. -Ah ! there’s Tess and 
Langton in that secluded corner, I'll ask if they’ve 
seen him,” 

“Seen Hylton,” echoed Tees, enatching her 
hand out of Mr. Langton’s grasp as Mr. Keith 
suddenly appeared and put his question. “Oh, 








yes, he passed us a few minutes since. Shirley 
was with him,” she added innocently, ‘and they 
went towards the cedar walk. Do you want 
them, Mr. Keith?” Her dark eyes twinkled as 
she asked the question, and she laughed in a 
somewhat malicious fashion, 

“Gracious no, child!” exclaimed the old man 
eres and growing very red. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” coolly, “I thought you 
might want to go and enibarrass them, but I 
don’t think they’d thank you to creep upon them 
like a thief in the night as you did on us.” 

“Mr, Keith has never been in love, or engaged, 
Tess,” put in young Langton, mildly. 

“ Bless me, I beg your pardon !” cried the old 
man, quite taken aback. “I really didn’t 
think.” 

“No, I know you didn’t,” retorted Tess, gaily, 
“but you might be more considerate to them ; 
they are younger hands at the business than we 


Mr. Keith looked at her curiously. 

“You seem to know all about that, Miss Tess,” 
he said slowly, and with a jerk of his thumb in 
the direction of the cedar walk. 

“ Of course I do,” said Tess promptly. “ From 
the first I guessed what you were aiming at, you 
sly old man !” 

“Tess, how could you have guessed?” cried 
Mrs. Crichton, in amazed accents, “I thought I 
alone was in the secret.” 

“Oh, she’s wonderfully wise, Mrs. Crichton, 
since she became an engaged young person,” 
laughed Lysaght Langton with an admiring 
glance at his bright little fianceé. “ A week ago 
she told me what you and Mr. Keith were con- 
templating.” 

“Tess, you are a witch,” cried Andrew Keith 
delightedly, “ but with all your cleverness I don’t 
suppose you can tell us if Hylton and Shirley are 
in love with each other ; or if it is only a platonic 
engagement,” 

ess laughed scornfully. 

“T don’t believe in Plato,” she said, with a 
disdainful lifting of her pert little nose, “and I 
always doubt people who are constantly talking 
of being like brother and sister to each other, 
such talk generally ends in marriage. I don’t 
think, mind you, that as yet they at all realize 
that they were just made for each other, but,” 
with a sharp nod and a little inscrutable smile, 
“they are not far off that discovery. You see,” 
demurely, “they are so sorry for each other ; 
their hard hearted guardians do worry them so 
cruelly upon the question of matrimony. The 
only way to end the argument is, what I am sure 
Hylton has already sugg+sted to Shirley, that 
she should marry him, even although she has 
always looked upon him as her brorher.” 

“Well done, well done, Tess!” cried Mr. 
Keith admiringly, “‘A Second Daniel come to 
judgment !’” 

“Pooh!” retorted Tess with superb scorn, 
“any engaged girl would be twice as wise as 
Daniel in such—er—matters, I knew Shirley 
would never take that idiotic Constable ; that, if 
she married at all, Hylton would be the man. I 
am a reliable prophet, Mr. Keith, I predict that 
two weddings will follow this visit to Ashdene—- 
a marriage of pity and a marriage of pique.” 

“You mean,”—begav Mrs.Crichton egerly, but 
Tess turned away and glanced expressively at a 
couple sauntering past—Ernest Constable and 
Miss Meryon, the heiress. 

“The marriage of pique,” Tess murmured 
dramatically. “Mr. Keith, take my advice and 
avoid the cedar walk for the present.” 

“T’d follow her advice, Sir,” said Langton 
gravely, as the girl tripped away laughing lightly, 
“she’s generally right.” 

“Humph, yes, she’s undoubtedly a shrewd 
young person,” muttered the old man thought- 
fully as he gave his arm again to Mrs. Crichton 
and they moved on; “ we had better keep away 
from the avenue, eh ?” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,” cried his companion in 
fluttering accents. ‘“ Dear me, Andrew, I feel 
terribly excited, I am so afraid that Shirley will 
think it wrong to marry one whom for so long 
she has looked upon as a brother.” 

‘* Bosh !”” growled the old man, all the more 








impatiently because the same fear had already 
assailed him. ‘You are tired and therefore 
nervous, my dear creature. Come to the tent 
and have some champagne, that will banish your 
depression and you'll be quite ready to come with 
me and inspect the fireworks.” 


>. * . * > 


Up and down the shadowy cedar walk—to 
which the lanterns had not yet penetrated—paced 
the two young people who so lately had been 
under discussion. 

Hylton, having drawn Shirley’s hand on to his 
arm, was talking to her calmly, yet earnestly. 
His head bent close to hers, his dark eyes on her 
pale face. 

“Surely you must admit that it is a wise plan, 
child,” he was saying, gravely. ‘ Your mother, 
hearing of this arrangement, will feel no anger 
when she finds that you have refused Constable. 
She likes me, I think, and, accepting me as her 
son-in-law, she will, I hope, allow me to help her 
through her difficulties.” 

“No! no! It is not right, Hylton !” cried the 
girl, hastily, a ring of pain in her sweet voice. 
“You would nobly give me all; I can offer you 
nothing.” 

“Yes you can,” responded Hylton, quietly. 
‘My uncle urges me to marry, wishing, I 
suppose, to see me settled before he is called 
away. I have been firm in refusing to do as he 
wishes, simply because he had no liking for the 
wife he would have chosen for me. To stop 
discussion, I declared that I should never marry, 
but I hardly mean that, and now I am 
avxious that you should let us settle matters, and 
—and so please our people, dear.” 

“Tt is not right,” repeated the girl, sadly, “TI 
have always, been as your sister, Hyiton. You 
should look elsewhere for a wife.” 

“T shall not do that,” he returned, quickly ; 
then, hesitatingly, “Is there anyone you like 
better than me, Shirley ?” 

“Oh, no, dear!” in astonished tones, and 
lifting her blue eyes frankly to meet his glance ; 
“that is not possible, Hylton.” 

“Very well, then,” he cried, triumphantly, 
“There is no objection to be made then. We'll 
look upon our engagement as a settled thing, 
Shirley. To-night, when everyone has departed, 
we'll confess to the old folks, and then surely 
they will leave us in peace and quietness.” 

Shirley, listening tremblingly to his imperious 
settling of the vexed question, found speech impossi- 

le, but she slipped her little hand into his in mute 
acquiescence, though her heart was full of vague 
misgivings, and she felt that somehow they had 
made a huge mistake. 

“That’s settled then,” said Hylton, contented- 
ly, his strong fingers closing upon hers, “I 
think, dear, that after all, I shall leave the 
stage. You see there is Sheenhurst and this 
place to look after, and when we are married, I 
Why, wy dear girl,” breaking off in dismay, 
“ what’s the matter ?” 

For Shirley, with a stifled cry, had hidden 
her face against his arm and was sobbing 
piteously. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she gasped, “It all 
seems so strange, so wrong, Hylton!” 

“Why should it?” he asked, quickly, raising 
her face and surveying it kindly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
like to think that your old brother is to take care 
of you!” 

“Oh, yes—yes, dear! but 

“You are tired and upset,” he interposed, 
gently. “I shall take you into the house.” 

“But the fireworks?” she cried, flushing under 
his intent gaze. 

“Ah, yes! Well, we'll wait for those.” 

He took out his handkerchief then and dried 
her téars, as he had often done in their childish 
days ; then stooped and quietly kissed the 
trembling lips, as also he had been wont to do in 
those days that were past. 

“Our betrothal kiss,” he said, gently, and 
smiled tenderly as he led her away. 

Once more was Shirley dumb; that kiss had 
seemed to awaken her sleeping heart. In a flash 
she knew that to her Hylton Keith was far more 
than a brother. 
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VI. 

A rew minutes later they bad mingled with 
the crowd of swiling guests who, marshalled by 
their energetic host, had assembled on the great 
lawn to witness the grand display of fireworks 
which was to be the closivg triumph of the 
evenings 

“Oh, friendly darkness,” murmured Hylton, 
with a faint laugh. ‘‘ We shall be as much alone 
here, Shirley, as in the cedar walk.” 

The girl smiled and blushed, stealing a little 
more into the dense shadows cast by the great 
tree under which they stood. 

Hylton spoke very confidently, but he 
reckoned without his host, or rather without the 
fireworks, feeling considerably confused when a 
splendid golden shower suddenly precipitated 
itself towards the heavens, and in falling, turned 
night for a minute or two into day, and showed 
to everyone their immediate neighbours, 

As the place became illuminated Shirley 
snatched her hand from Hilton's, colouring hotly 
as she found her complac-nt looking mother 
close beside her, and caught a furious glance 
from Constable, who, with Miss Meryon, was 
standing just opposite to her and her escort. 

“Why, Shirley!” cried Mrs, Crichton, 
amiably, and with a significant tone in her voice, 

‘where have you been, dear ?” 

“In the cedar waik with Hylton, mother,” 
an wered the girl slowly, and witha painful blush. 

The golden shower had died out now ; once 
mere they were in darkness, and encouraged by 
that fact, Hylton laid his hand on Mrs. Crichton’s 
arm aud whispered a few words to her, smiling 
contentedly as he felt her soft hand upon his, and 
caught her happy agitated answer. 

“My dear boy you make me very happy,” she 
cried tremulously. ‘“ Nothing could please me 
more, and—and how your uncle will rejoice.” 

“JT thought he had set his hopes upon the 
heiress,” murmured a mocking voice just 
behind them. 

“JT don’t think so, Tess,” retorted Mrs. 
Crichton softly, and with a laughing glance at 
Miss Cholmondeley, who, accompanied by her 
faithful cavalier, had stolen up behind them. 

“No?” queried Tess, innocently. ‘‘ Well, 
young people, I guessed long ago that it would 


come to this; and when a little while ago I saw | 


you slip away to the cedar walk I knew the last 
act was about to commence, 
fatel in the atmosphere of that avenue,” she 
added, pensively: “it was there that Lysaght 
yielded himself to be my humble slave.” 

“Tess!” ejaculated Mr. Langton in slightly 
indignant accents. 

“Oh, it’s the truth, dear,” returned the young 
lady calmly. “Iam seriously thinking of step- 
ping across to that mournful-looking couple 
opposite and suggesting that they should try the 
charmed spot.” 

Hylton laughed as he glanced over to where 
Constable and the amazed-looking Miss Meryon 
were still standing. 

“Poor chap,” he muttered, his eyes coming 
back to Shirley’s fair face and resting there with 

as Tess privately decided a little more than 
brotherly interest. 

“Mrs. Crichton, are you sure you do not 
regret Shirley’s choice?” 

Mrs. Crichton coloured hotly, remembering all 
she had said to her young daughter ; but she 
answered her frankly. 

“No, Hylton—I am perfectly satisfied.” 

“Thank you,” responded the young man 
simply. 

“T can't tell you how glad I am that our dear 
girl has given herself into the care of her foolish 
old brother.” 

“T have done well, I think,” chimed in Shir- 
ley, tremulously. ‘“ We shall not be a very senti- 
meutal couple, mother—you won’t find that we 
have changed much, or——.” 

“Oh, I think you'll satisfy the demands of 
society, dear,” broke in Tess, coolly. “ It’s a good 
thing for you that the trees in the cedar walk 
can’t speak,” she ended, audaciously, 

“ You are too ridiculous, Tess,” cried Shirley 
with a vivid blush. 


“Am I?” tranquilly. “Well, I won’t make 


There’s something | 


any more annoying speeches, my child ; the fire- 
works are commencing seriously now—see that 
splendid rocket—and I mean to give my atten- 
tion to them, although,” with a demure glance 
that set them all laughing, “I consider it only 
my duty to tell Mr. Keith that this sort of an 
entertainment is not likely to be popular with 
engaged couples ; the darkness one would approve 
of—but we could dispense with the fireworks. 
There!” indignantly, as the grounds were flooded 
with light, while a very elaborate set-piece 
blazed away in the merriest fashion. 

“Tt’s disgracefully inconsiderate of the dear 
old man; one has not the slightest chance to 
exchange confidences, eh?” suggested Hylton, 
mildly, 

“You've hit it, Keith,” laughed Langton. 

“Those rockets are following one another 
pretty quickly!” cried Tess with a nervous glance 
upwards. “Iam always afraid of a lighted one 
falling upon me. Oh, Hylton!” with sudden 
terror as a stick came flaming down “take care 
of Shirley |” 

The young man turned hastily—but the evil 
was done. The burning stick touching the girl’s 
flimsey, floating-dress, had set it ablaze, and the 
soft, night wind fanning the flame, helped on 
the mischief, : 

With an agonised cry, Hylton caught poor 
Shirley in his strong arms, crushing out one or 





rolling her then ina great rag which Langton, 
who had not lust his presence of mind, caught 
up from an adjacent bench; and placing her 
tenderly on the grass. 

“The fire is out, thank God!” he cried 
hoarsely, as the terrified crowd gathered around. 
“But she is burnt, I fear, and—” glancing 
hurriedly at the girl’s ghastly face—* the shock 
has been too much for her—she has fainted. 
Langton, can you find my uucle, and stop those 
hateful fireworks, Ah, doctor,” in relieved 
accents, as a gentleman hastened up, “you are 
very welcome.” 

“Carry her to the house,” said Dr. Raven, 
imperatively, after a hurried scrutiny of the in- 
sensible girl. “‘ Her arms are badly burnt, but I 
hope that is all. Mrs. Crichton, will you com? 
with us ?” 

Even as the melancholy procession moved 
towards the house, the guests were rapidly dis- 
| persing, murmuring little sympathetic speeches 
as they went, and only eager to relieve their 
horrified host of their presence. In an incredibly 
short space of time they had gone; and those 
who remained in the old house were free to con- 
centrate all their attention on the suffering girl 
upstairs. 

The Meryons and Constable lingered in the 
drawing-room, unwilling to retire until they 
had heard the doctor’s verdict. 

Young Langton paced up and down the wide 
hall arm-in-arm with his distracted host, doing 
his best to calm his fears, and induce him not to 
look upon himself in the light of a murderer, 
which, at present, was the only epithet the grief- 
stricken old man would apply to himself. 

“Those confounded fireworks,” he groaned ! 
“T feel an utter brute, Jad, to think that they 
should have settled matters so happily and that [ 
should bring this cloud upon them! What did 
Tess tell you the last time you went up?” 
eagerly. 

“That Shirley was quite herself again, and 
that the doctor was dressing her arms and would 
give her a sleeping draught before he left her.” 

‘Ah! that’s better than I deserved. And no 
one is to see her to-night.” 

“No,” gravely. “Her mother and Tess will 
sit up with her, but the doctor forbids any 
visitor until to-morrow.” 

“ Poor Hylton!” cried Mr. Keith regretfully, 
“he wanted to see her. By-the-by, where is he, 
Langton ?” 

“Shut up in the smoke room,” answered the 
young man with a curious smile. ‘No,’ hastily, 
“don’t go to him, sir; I—I think he has only 
recently made a wonderful discovery, and is best 
left »lone for a little while.” 

“What is the discovery?” queried the old 
man abruptly. 

“That he bas a heart,” quietly. 











“In the 


two of the cruel tongues of fire against his coat: | 








moment of peril, when he saw Shirley. caught by 
the cruel fire and held her fainting in his arms, 
his heart awoke, and he knew that he loved her 
asa wife should be loved. He had asked her 
to marry him just to keep her from being perse- 
cuted and worried into making a society match. 
He thought that their liking for each other 
was that of brother and sister ; Shirley’s acci- 
dent has shown him his error.” 

“ And she?” breathlessly. 

“T think she knew before,” returned Langton 
gently. 

Mr. Keith smiled happily. 

“Tess has inspired you, lad,’’ he said, tremu- 
lously. “Ah! here comes Raven, Well, doctor, 
what's your verdict ?”’ 

“ Favourable,”’ came the prompt answer ; “ the 
shock has been great but she will soon get over 
it?” 

“And she must see no one to-night?’’ wiat- 
fully. 

The doctor smiled. 

“T will allow you five minutes with her, and 
your nephew double that time,” he said quietly, 
“she will not sleep otherwise. I must be off 
now, I'm wanted elsewhere, but I’ll drop in in 
the morning.” 

He strode away, leaving them gazing at each 
other in an uncertain fashion. 

“ T must send them off to bed first,” remarked 
Mr. Keith, glancing towards the drawing-room. 

“TH do that,” interposed Langton quickly, 
seeing the haggard expression on the fine old face; 
“you go up at once, sir.” 

“ And Hylton?” 

“T shall come with you, uncle; I heard what 
Raven said.” 

The door of the smoke room had been quietly 
opened and Hylton was with them in the hall, 
his handsome face every bit as haggard and wan 
as his uncle’s, but a great light of gladness in his 
bright dark eyes. 

“ Only ten minutes for you, old fellow,” cried 
Langton, warningly, “and five for Mr. Keith.” 

‘*We shan’t transgress,” said Hylton with a 
happy laugh, and taking the old man’s arm, led 
him away upstairs, 

‘Oh, Mr. Langton, what does the doctor say,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Meryon in admirably anxious 
tones, as the young man entered the drawing- 
room. Gravely Langton gave them the doctor’s 
verdict, repeating his emphatic directions word 
for word, 

“Oh we would not attempt to see dear 
Shirley,” cried the lady, gushingly. “Iam sure 
we are all too much upset to risk an interview ; 
why, my darling Constance has been positively 
hysterical ; she is so fragile that such a shock is 
terrible to her.” 

“ Indeed;” said Langton carelessly, and turning 
his eyes contemplatively on Miss Meryon’s sub- 
stantial figure. 

“Tam sorry, and everyone has been so much 
engaged with Miss Crichton that——” 

“Oh, Mr. Constable was most kind and atten- 
tive,” cried the fair Constance in snappish ac- 
cents ; “ he brought me some wine and that did 


e ; 

“You had better come to your room ai once, 
dear,” chimed in her mother eagerly, wishing to 
draw Langton’s attention from the silent 
Constable. 

“Yes, that would be best,” said Lysaght 
hastily. 

“This evening’s accident has upses Mr. Keith 
terribly, he hopes you will excuse him seeing you 
again to-night.” : 

“Oh, certainly,’ responded Mrs, Meryon in 
dignified tones. “We shall see Mr. Keith to- 
morrow before we leave, I hope.” 

Langton started. : 

“Do you leave to-morrow?” he queried in 
surprised accents. 

“* Yes, we think it best under the circumstances, 
and Mr. Constable has kindly offered to escort us 
back to town,” with a significant glance at that 
young man who smiled feebly in return. 

“'The marriage of pique,” muttered Lysaght 
when they had gone. “Tess was right. By 
Jove, what a selfish lot they are; it will be a 
good thing when they’ve taken their departure. 
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Ah, Tees, darling !” as his little sweetheart ran 
into the room, “ this is good fortune indeed !” 

“JT can’t stay a minute, Li,” the girl cried 
saucily, as she nestled in his arms and let him 
kiss her over and over again. “ Mr. Keith has 
seen Shirley, cried over her and given her his 
blessing, and now he has gone to his room, and 
we have let Hylton in for his ten minutes. I 
left Mrs. C:ichton in the dressing.room, and ” 

“Then you can stay here ten minutes,” the 
young man interrupted coolly. 

“ You selfish boy, indeed I cannot. I must go 
straight back.” 

“ What ! and make them hate you? Nonsense, 
you must stay here, I’ve something to tell you 
about the Meryons.” 

Tess laughed when he had told his tale. 

‘““T was right, you see,” she cried triumphantly. 

“Oh I am glad they are going! I can’t stay 
here, dear, really ; but you shall come up and 
wait with me iu the corridor until Hylton’s time 
is up.” 

«With pleasure,” laughed her lover. “I am 
ovly too thankful for small mercies, Tess, is all 
right up there, do you think ?” 

“T am sure of it, dear,” with pretty emphasis. 
“ As Hylton came into the room I knew that old 
humbug Plato would have to take a back seat.” 





Shirley Crichton lay back amongst her pillows, 
a sweet smile on her lovely face as she gazed 
up at the agitated young man bending over her. 

“ Are you better, dear child?” he said softly, 
flushing as he looked into the blue eyes of the girl 
whom he had snatched from death. 

“Oh, yes,” she said almost in a whisper. “My 
arms only were burned, and Dr. Raven has made 
made them quite comfortable.” 

“It might have been much worse,” cried 
Hylton, with an involuntary shudder. “ My heart 
almost stood still when I saw your peril, Shirley ! ” 

She smiled happily, the expression in his dark 
eyes filling her with a great content. 

“You saved me, Hylton,” she said gently, “I 
love to think of that, my brother.” 

A wave of red swept over his handsome face 
at her words. He hesitated a moment, then 
stooped and pressed his lips to hers in a passionate 
clinging way. 

“Not your brother but your lover, dearest,” 
he said hoarsely. “I bave been blind, but in 
that terrible moment when I had almost Jost you 
my eyes were opened. Shirley,” with sudden 
passion, “is it only as a brother that you love 
me? Tell me, child.” 

“No,” she said very softly, and, rai-ing her 
head, kissed him straight on the lips. “We 
were both blind, dear, but now we both see.” 

“How glad our people will be,” said Hylton 
presently, when they were both a little calmer. 
“Shirley, I wonder if they were hopivug that this 
would come to pass ?” 

“T am sure they were,” exclaimed a bright 
voice from the doorway. ‘‘Hylton, the ten 
minutes is up, and you must go. Mrs. Crichton 
is coming to give Shirley her sleeping draught. 

“T don’t want it,” said Shirley, with a smile 
and a sweet blush, as Tess came forward. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Tess, “sits the wind in 
that quarter? Tell me,” with a wicked laugh, 
“is old Plato routed ?” 

“Need you ask?” retorted Hylton, coolly 
kissing the blushing Shirley. 

“Hylton, you are incorrigible ! Depart!” cried 
Jess, merrily. 

“T go, sweet maid!” laughed Hylton. “Shirley, 
dear child, once more good night.” 

“Good night,” returned Shirley, shyly. “ Hyl- 
ton, you will tell your uncle that—that all is 
tight ? He was so anxious.” 

“Tl go to him at once,” answered the young 
man, tenderly, 

“Yes, go to him,” broke in Tess, maliciously, 
“and tell him that your views are considerably 

change. That he has won the game, and that 

“By what?” demanded Hylton, curiously, 
pausing on the threshold of the room 
_ By the rule of contrary,” retorted Miss 
Cholmondeley, and, pushing him from the room, 
shut the door in his face. 

[THE END.] 


FORTUNE'S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


TuerE had been many strange experiences in 
Iris Belden’s life ; but she had never before been 
in a pawnbroker’s shop, aud when Mrs. Carter, 
after stopping the cab at the Elephant and 
Castle, and turning down two or tbree streets in 
rapid succession, paused at last before a dcingy- 
looking shop with three gilt balls over the door, 
she perfectly dreaded the next stage in the 
widow’s proceedings. 

“Law, miss,” said the woman, civiily, 
“ There’s naught to be scared about. It’s quiet 
enough, except maybe on a Saiurday night, and 
now, in the middle of the day you must likely 
won't sée a creature.” 

It was a dingy looking shop, and the features 
of the man behind the counter were, Iris thought, 
the most cunning she had ever s:en. 

Mrs. Carter was spokeswoman. She had a 
lodger, she told Mr. Wragley, who was most 
anxious to go abroad, but could not raise the 
passage money. His cousin—with a glance at 
[ris—wanted to help him, but could only do sc 
by selling a valuable bracelet. 

The pawnbroker nodded. He knew Mrs. 
Carter for a respectable woman, and it was not 
the first time in his experience that young 
ladies had parted with their trinkets to help a 
scaipegrace lover. He stretched out his hand for 
the bracelet, looked at it critically and said,— 

“One of Fletcher’s own design and bought 
lately, I should say.” 

“Tt was given to me a werk ago,” said Iris, 
quietly. “I should have taken it back to 
Fletcher’s, only I did not want the person who 
gave it me to know I bad parted with it.” 

“Hold hard a minute!” said Mr. Wragley. 
“Do you mean to tell him you ‘lost’ it ; 
because, if so, I'll have nothing to do with it. 
There’d be a reward offered and heaps of fuss. 
Maybe the police would accuse me of stealing 
what I had paid hovest money for.” 

“T shall not tell him I have lost it,” said Iris, 
resolutely. “I mean to keep the secret till 1 
have money at my command, and then either 
buy a similar bracelet or redeem this one.” 

“Then you don’t mean to part with it out 
and out ?” 

“T must have twenty pounds, nothing less will 
do. Of course, if you won’t lend it me I must 
sell the bracelet.” 

“To's a good thing you've come to an honest 
man,” said Wragley, complacently, “or saying 
as much as that would spoil your game. I'll lend 
you the twenty pounds. What name shall I 
put on the ticket ?” 

Iris trembled, but she was quick enough to 
remember she must for prudence sake give an 


jas. 

“ Jane Hill,” she said, quietly. 

Wragley knew perfectly that it was a false- 
hood, but he said ncthing, only filled in the 
ticket carefully, and produced a grimy-looking bag, 
from which he took twenty sovereigus. Iris paid 
the charge for the ticket, and went out into the 
sunshine feeling like one relieved from a night- 
mare, 

A door—the upper part of which was glass 
forming a sort of window—led from the shop to 
a small parlour, throughout the transaction just 
accomplished, a girl’s face had appeared at this 
window above the muslin blind. She had never 
once removed her eyes from this post of observa- 
tion, and as soon as the customers had gone she 
opened the door and came to her father’s sie. 

“What was it, Dad? She looked rarely 
frightened.” 

Wragley took the bracelet from its case, and 
clasped it on his daughter’s arm, then he told her 
what Mrs. Carter had said. 

“T believe the bracelet’s honestly come by, 
Liz, or I shouldn’t have taken it in ; but there’s 
more in the matter than meets the eye. I don’t 
believe the young lady pledged it to ‘help her 
cousiv,’ aye, or to help her lover either. She 
was in a bit of a scrape, and she had to come 





down pretty handsome for hush money,” 





‘She was very pretty, Dad.” 

“She was and she wasn’t,” said Wragley, 
shrewdly, “She was made up a tidy bit I reckon. 
She said she should have plenty of money 
by-and-by, so I suppose she’s going to marry 
some young fellow with more cash than brains.” 

“T wonder if she will ever come here again.” 

“Most likes not,” said the father. “ Should 
you know her if you saw her, Liz?” 

“T should know her anywhere father, any- 
where in the world,” 
* * * * * 

Mr. Dover had a slight acquaintance with Lady 
Darnley, and he called two or three days after 
his introduction to Iris Belden. He thonghd 
that the old lady, who was an aristocrat to her 
finger tips, must surely share his feelings res- 
pecting her great nephew’s infatuation. 

Lady Darnley received him in her own boudoir, 
and gave orders she was not at home to anyone 
during his call. She went straight to the point 
at once, 

“I’m sure you’ve come to talk to me about 
Eric’s mad engag ment. Do you know what I 
call it—Carlyon’s Folly.” 

“T have come fer that. I had hoped you 
might have had some influence over him ; but he 
as:u'es me you are prepared to receive Miss 
Belden as a relative.” 

The old lady smiled. 

“If I stormed at the boy I should only make 
him more headstrong. He is past arguing with, 
past hearing reason. If I had refused to go 
down to the Court and act as its mistress, hoe 
would have got one of Miss Belden’s relations to 
do so. There seemed nothing for it but to 
temporize.” 

“ Then, really, you object to Miss Belden ?” 

“T should rather think I did; bur 1 have a 
little plan which I hope will open Carlyon’s eyes. 
When I am at the Court I mean to fill the old 
house with company. I shall invite some of the 
nicest, best bred girls, and without saying 
a word against Miss Belden, allow Eric to see for 
himself the wide gulf between her and women of 
his own rank. Then, unless I am much mis- 
taken, Iris is an incorrgiible flirt, while Eric is 
decidedly jealous. Depend upon it, Mr. Dover, 
there is nothing like a stay together in a quiet, 
country house for testing the affection of a pair 
of lovers, and helping them to find out the faults 
in each other,” 

The lawyer groaned. 

“Lord Carlyon is hopelessly in love, and Miss 
Belden is poor and unscrupulous ; though he 
would lose three-fourths of his income by 
marrying her before January, he would still be a 
good catch for a penniless girl.” 

Lady Darnley turned a bracelet on her arm, 
and seemed completely occupied with the trinket 
as she asked the lawyer— 

“Have you any idea why my brother-in-law 
fixed twenty-six as the age at which Eric might 
marry without losing his property?” 

“No clear idea ; of course I know vaguely that 
the Langleys are supposed to be unhappy in 
their wedded life, and that Eric’s father, who 
married at twenty-one, was peculiarly unfo: tunate 
in his choice.” 

“Did you ever see her?” 

“Who?” 

“ Eric’s mother—beautiful Nora Langley ?” 

“Never ; and save what is recorded in the 
peerage [ know nothing whatever about her, but 
three years of life with her changed young 
Langley from a joyous, open-hearted boy to a 
gloomy, desponding, prematurely aged man.” 

Lady Darnley sighed. 

“We saw them in India a few month’s after 
the wedding ; I was never so charmed with any- 
one before. They were so young, so handsome, 
and so much in love ; my husband said they were 
like a pair of married children.” 

She stopped abruptly ; Mr. Dover had the im- 
pression that she had meant to say more; he 
waited a little, but apparently she had changed 
her mind,for when she spoke again it was on a 
different subject. 

“Do you know Eric has discovered two cousins 
living in poverty in cheap lodgings near the 
Gray’s Inn Road, Dene Langley and his sister. 





Their father was Eric’s tutor for years while my 
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brotier-tu-law was a plain suldier with no chance 
of coming into the titie. The boy seems per- 
pectly delighted with the meeting, and has invited 
the brother and sister to Carlyon next week. I 
was rather in despair at first ; I thought a girl 
who earned her living by ‘copying, would be 
hopelessly gauche and awkward, but after all she 
comes of the old Langley stock, and blood must 
tell in the long run.” 

* Goodness,” and for once Mr. Dover allowed 
himself to seem surprised, “ why, Lady Darnley, 
you must mean my Princess.” 

The laiy started. 

“TI wonder what you mean,” she retorted. 

“Well, some two years ago there was an 
unusual press of copying in the office, and I 
thought of engaging another clerk, but my 
raanager represented that the pressure was only 
temporary, and it would be far better to have a 
little outdoor assistance from time to time, A 
young lady had been recommended to him by one 
of the law stationers whom he thought might 
suit. For curiosity’s sake I interviewed her the 
first time she came to the office. She told me her 
name was Langley, and she was the daughter of 
a clergyman, but I never ounce thought she could 
be one of the Langleys whose head is Lord 
Carlyon.” 

“ And is she a lady ?” 

* Well, J thought she looked like a princess ; in 
talking of her to my wife I always call her ‘ the 
Princess.’ She works with the most wonderful 
neatness and punctuality, but, poor child, I fancy 
she has had a great deal of trouble ; she looks thin- 
ner and paler every time I see her, and last time she 
was at the office and I told her there would be 
no more copying for her till after the long vaca- 
tion, she seemed so cut up that I felt inclined to 
slip a bank note into her hand as a make-up, but 
a lawyer has no right to sentiment, and, besides, 
no one could offer charity to ‘ the Princess.’ ” 

“Do you happen to know her Christian 
name ?”’ 

“IT suppose it’s Fanny or Frances; she signs 
herself F, Langley.” 

“Then it must be Carlyon’s cousin. I had a 
note from her this morning, signed Fortune 
Langley.” 

“Fortune! That’s a very old family name; if 
I had known she had been called Fortune, I must 
have guessed her connection with Lord Carlyon.” 

“T suppose,”"—Lady Darnley hesitated—‘ I 
suppose she wouldn’t set Eric free from his 
chains, she is not so attractive that he would give 
up [ris Belden for her sake.” 

“ My lady,” said the lawyer gravely, “if I un- 
derstand Lord Carlyon, he will never ‘give up’ 
Miss Belden unless he is convinced, beyond a 
doubt, that she is false to him. Prove to the 
Earl that his promised wife loves or encourages 
another man ; prove that she cares nothing for 
him, but has only accepted him on account of his 
money, and you will win the day, but nothing 
else will turn him from his purpose. If he dis- 
covered that she was utterly unfit to meet his 
friends avd that his couaty neighbours would 
not receive her, why he would marry her just 
the sime, only giving up his friends, and leaving 
Carlyon to the care of servants.” 

Lady Darnley sighed. 

“It’s terrible to think of.” 

“T fancy we all made a mistake about the 
Earl; his grandfather’s will made his early 
marriage so inexpedient, that I—as his guardian 
—did my utmost to keep him free from any 
attachment whatever. Whenever Carlyon was 
with us my wife and I invited none of our girl 
friends. I don’t suppcese Erie knew three young 
lad:es in the world when he met Iris Belden, and 
fell a victim to her fascinations and arts,” 

Mr. Dover soon took his leave. He promised 
Lady Darnley he and his wife would come down 
to Carlyon for a week or two, if no more, and 
then he left the old lady and went back to his 
office. 

She sat just where he had left her, in earnest 
thought, for a few minutes. The expression of 
her face so sad one would have said some graver 
care than the young earl’s love affairs troubled 
her. 

“T passed my word to Bernard,” she said 
slowly. “I loved him dearly. He was almost 








like my own son, aud | gave him my solemn 
promise to keep his secret ; but it seems to me 
the time has come when I ought to speak. 
Surely the welfare of the living ought to come 
before even a promise to the dead.” 

The “Bernard” spoken of was Eric Carlyon’s 
father. Lady Darnley had married many years 
later than her sister, and made her home with 
the Langleys till their son was fifteen. He was 
passionately attached to his aunt, and when he 
married at twenty-one (against his father’s 
wishes) and went out to India with his young 
bride he was delighted to think his regiment wa- 
stationed not very far from the town where Sir 
Henry Darnley occupied some high diplomatic 
post. To the young pair the Darnleys had been 
the best of friends, and it was a real regret to the 
kindly couple when Nora Langley’s hea!th failing, 
after the birth of her only child, she was sent “ to 
the hills” for change of air. . 

When Eric was two years old his father ob- 
tained leave, on “urgent family afairs,” and took 
his wife to England. She died within a week of 
landing, and he came back to India in deep 
mourning. and with a look on his face that went 
to his aunt’s heart. 

To her surprise and grief he steadily avoided 
her, never going to her house, never speaking to 
her on any but the most ordinary subjects, and 
never even consulting her when he decided to 
send Eric to England, But some years later, when 
Captain Langley’s health failed, the barrier bis 
reserve had built up between them was broken 
down. He was tenderly nursed by Lady Darnley 
in his last illness, and to her he confided the 
secret trouble which had crushed him to the earth 
—the two anxieties which haunted him in his last 
hours—one the welfare of his child, the other 
that a payment of a hundred a year which he 
had guaranted to a certain Mr, Foster should be 
continued. 

Lady Darnley was a rich woman and a generous 
one. Her husband allowed her a liberal sum for 
pin money, and out of this she promised Bernard 
Mr. Foster's claim should be met. For Erie she 
could do little at present, only when she returned 
to England she gave the father her word. she 
would be a friend to the boy. 

That return was long delayed, and Eric was 
nineteen when Lady Darnley went home a widow 
She tried hard to win his confidence, and she 
always welcomed him warmly wheu he came to 
see her, but his grandfather’s will made the 
young earl spend the best part of every year 
abroad, and so he had very little time to give to 
his great aunt. 

She was sixty, but there was nothing feeble or 
helpless about her, either in mind or body. A 
splendid specimen of English womanhood, if -she 
had only been left with a free hand she would 
have filled a mother’s place to the young earl, 
wnd, perhaps, saved him from his own folly. But, 
unfortunately, her brother-in-law's will, and the 
precise rules laid down in it for Eric’s residence 
abroad, prevented her seeing much of him, and a 
solemn promise giveu to his father still more 
hampered her movements. 

Lady Darnley ordered the carriage for five 
o'clock, and drove down to Norwood, Far away 
from the modern roads of fashionable villas stood 
an old house picturesquely situated in its own 
grounds, No dvubt when the long lease its 
present tenant enjoyed was up the olg place 
would be pulled down and streets of semi- 
detached dwellings erected on the site of the 
pleasant shady garden. The walls were higher 
than it is usual to build them at present, and the 
large iron gate was kept locked even in the day- 
time, a neatly-dressed woman, wife of one of 
the gardeners, always appearing from the lodge 
to open it when any visitor arrived, This same 
woman received messages, parcels, and letters, 
and delivered orders to the tradespeople, who 
were never allowed to penetrate beyond the gate. 

Lady Darnley left her carriage at the nearest 
hotel, telling the coachman to “ put up,” as she 
might be detained an hour, or even two. Then 
she walked on for some five minute, until she 
came to the lodge. She was evidently used to 
the ways of the place, for she made no attempt 
to open the gate, but rang the bell and waited 
till the woman came to her. 





The gardener’s wife dropped a curtsey. She 
knew the lady by sight, though not by name— 
visitors to The Retreat were not fond of giving 
their names. Then the ponderous key turned 
slowly in the lock, the gate opened with a creaking 
sound to admit Lady Darnley, and was at once 
fastened behind her. It was a lovely scene, very 
few suburban mansions have survived the increase 
of London. The jerry builder has coveted their 
grounds, and, too often, obtained them; but a 
nivety-nine years’ lease of The Retreat and its 
fifteen acres of land had been granted to the 
father of the present tenant long before the 
building, of the Crystal Palace made Norwood a 
fashionable resort, and for a good while yet the 
sylvan beauty of the spot would be kept up. 

The grounds on one side of the house were 
entirely devoted to flowers and velvet lawns. 
On the other a large kitchen-garden, an extensive 
orchard, pasture land for a few cowa, poultry 
yard and stables represented the utility part. 

Some ladies were playing tennis as 
Darnley passed the court, but if friends of hers 
they did not seem to welcome her. She gave one 
anxious glance at them and then went on’to the 
house. 

“ Can I see Dr. Foster?” 

For time had passed since Lady Darnley gave 
her promise on Bernard Langley’s deathbed, and 
the man to whom she had covenanted to pay a 
hundred a year was dead, and his son, a shrewd, 
middle-aged physician, reigned in his stead. 

There was no demur or hesitation, she was 
shown straight into the doctor's study, and he 
very soon joined her, 

A clever man and an honest one, for when Lady 
Darnley, noticing the style in which things were 
done at the Retreat, suggested once he had prob- 
ably raised his terms since making his compact 
with her nephew. He silenced her at once by 
saying he never charged more than he arranged 
for at first. His establishment had gained in 
repute and patronage of late years; with some 
of his new patients he had two hundred a year, 
with o'hers even more; but he never raised his 
price for those already in the house, to his idea 
it would be dishonourable. 

‘And this remark explains the nature of the 
Retreat, and the reason for people being sent 
there. It was neither more nor less than a mad- 
house, a private asylum of the very best and most 
exclu-ive kind, but still—in plain Evglish, a mad- 
houre. 

Twenty ladies wore out their troubled existence 
beneath its walls, the doctor and his medical 
assistant watched over their health, bis wife and 
three skilled attendants, all ladies born, strove to 
make their sl.adowed lives as brig!t as might be. 
They were treated in all things as gentlewomen ; 
there were servants to wait on them, pretty dresses 
and nice food provided for them, in short, for any 
woman afflicted by the awful curse of mania, no 
happier home could have been found than the 
Retreat. 

“T expected you,” said Dr. Foster, slowly, a8 
he shook hands with his visitor. “I saw in the 
paper you were going down to Carlyon Court for 
the autumn, and I thought you would look in on 
us first.” 

“ How is she?” 

The doctor shook his head : : 

‘‘T am quite unable to speak positively, but she 
certainly has more frequent lucid intervals of 
late. I should not be surprised if, even now, 
after twenty-three years of madness she recovered 
her reason.” 

L:dy Darnley was a kind-hearted woman, but 
try as she would to rejoice for the poor creature's 
own sake at this verdict, it troubled her exceed- 
ingly. Dr. Foster watched her attentively, and 
did not in the least misunderstand her. 

“You are thinking that after all these years 
her recovery would not be an unmixed blessing,” 
he said, gravely, “and you are right. Here she 
suffers no pain, has no care or anxiety ; if she goes 
out into the world she must be a heavy charge to 
someone, At the best she can never be of strong 


intellect again, and after all these years of seclu- 
sion she will be as unfit to take care of herself as 
a little child, and yet you see the law is so strict 
that when once she recovers her sanity I dare not 
keep her here,” 
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“J would not wish it,” said Lady Darnley, 
gravely, “but it will be a sorrowful prospect for 
her. The husband who worshipped her has been 
dead fer years ; her only child has been brought 
up to consider himself anorphan. In all the wide 
world I believe I am the only creature left she 
knew before—her illness.” 

Dr. Foster nodded. 

“To is a sad story ... you know the particu- 
Jars doubtless from her husband.” 

“ 1 know nothing, except that from the day of 
the child’s birth till he brought her here he never 
had an easy hour, he was always afraid of what 
she might do next. For months he would not 
even admit’to himself her reason was iwpzired, 
but when she had attempted her boy’s life hevad 
to confess it, and at once brought her home;”**: 

“He went to Ireland to make inquiries sfter 
he left her here,” said Dr.«Foster, “ went;*T’ 
may say, at my father’s wish. We can always 
judge better of a case when we know if insanity 
has been in the family.” 

“T pever heard anything of Nora’s family ; she 
was pupil teacher in a school at Brighton, where 
Bernard’s sister (she is dead now) was educated, 
that is how he knew her.” 

“She was an O’Floyd,” said Dr. Foster, “and 
Captain Langley traced out an aunt of hers on 
the mother’s side, who confessed that insanity 
had been in the O’Floyd blood for centuries, but 
by some strange freak it only afflicted one iu each 
generation. and always one with that truly 
frish combination of black hair and blue eyes.” 

Lady Darnley shuddered. Was not Eric’s hair 
as black as the raven’s plumage ; and had he not 
the most marvellously blue eyes ? 

“And you think she will recover? Oh, Dr. 
Foster, don’t misunderstand me, don’t think I 
grudge her a return to life in the world, but 
...» it can never be the same cgain. She was a 


lovely child-wife, the light of her husband's eyes, 
and now there is no one to look after her but me, 
an old woman of sixty, and .. . herson believes 
her dead.” 

Dr, Foster was deeply touched. 


“Her son is Lord Carlyon,” he said quietly. 
“T have kept your confidence on that point 
sacredly, but—furgive me—just because he is the 
head of a noble fawily, just because he is an 
English peer, he ought to know the truth. If he 
continues in ignorance, he may marry, and carry 
the taint of insanity into another generation,” 

“I promised his father solemnly I would never 
tell him . . you see Bernard never dreawed of 
his wife’s, recovery ; he regarded her case as 
utt-rly hopeless.” 

“So did I until a few months ago. Now I 
believe that very possibly—I dare not speak more 
positively —before the year is out she will be able to 
leave the Retreat. She knows nothing of her son’s 
succession to the family honours, but she remem- 
bers perfectly that ber husband was related to 
the Earl of Carlyon. Her one desire is to find her 
boy. She believes that Lord Carlyon as the head 
of the family must know where Eric is: I believe 
myself that if she left here, her first step would 
be tu go to the Earl with her story, and when he 
hears it, he would at once know that she is his 
mother.” 

“ T must think,” the old lady’s face was white 
with agitation. ‘‘ Heaven knows I only wish to 
do my duty to them both, but it is a terrible 
position,” + 

“It is, indeed, and now will you see her ?” 

Lady Darnley followed him to the drawing 
room, where they found Mrs, Foster reading 
aloud to three or four of the inmates who had 
tired of tennis, One, a fragile looking woman of 
great beauty rose in delight at the sight of Lady 
Darnley. 

“ Aunt Mary ! How good of you to come.” 

There was a little ante-room at the end of the 
long drawing room, often used for patients to 
see their friends in. It was so far from the table 
round which the others sat, that nothing could be 
Overheard, and yet it gave visitors confidence 
to feel they were not utterly alone with a maniac, 

“ Has Dr. Forster told you?” asked Nora, 
smiling “ he thiuks Iam ever so much better.” 

In years she. wust have been forty-four, but 
she looked quite ten years Jess, a slender, white- 





robed figure, with a silver girdle round her waist, 


enough to make a friend of.” 


and silver stars faste:ing the heavy coils of her 
black hair. It was a very beautiful face, but it 
always pained Lady Darnley because it resembled 
Eric’sso wonderfully, only there was this difference, 
even in the young Earl’s gayest moods and 
happiest moments the expression of his blue 
eyes was sad. An old nurse had declared when 
he was a boy, “‘ Master Eric had the look in his 
face of those doomed to an early death.” Now, 
Mrs. Langley’s eyes were gay and sparkling, her 
whole expression was that of a light hearted 
child, It really seemed that—perhaps in mercy” 
—she could not feel things as other people do. 

“ You look wonderfully well,” admitted Lady 
Darnley, “ has not the heat tried you ?” 

“Oh no! Iam sostrong. Yousee, Aunt Mary, 
I have something to live for, sonfething to hope 
for now: If I go on getting better I shall be 
able to leave here and begiti to look for Eric.” « 

“Tt is so long‘ago,” said her Aunt, gently, “he 
was but two years old when you lost him. Are 
you sure it would make you happier to find him?” 

“ Why, of course it would, he is my own childy 
all I have in the world since Bernard died. He 
must be a man grown, now, twenty-five Jast 
January, But I am sure he must want. his 
mother. I don’t mind if he has only a garret to 
give me, I mean to live with him, and work for 
him. I shall devote my whole life to my boy 
and to making him happy.” 

If Fortune Langley could have seen» the 
troubled face, and known the aching heart>with 
which Lady Darnley drove homewards on that 
sweet August evening, she would have realised» 
_ there were worse trials than poverty after, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lorp Cartyon drove to Hetherton station 
himself to meet his cousins, It was a lovely 
August evening when Fortune stepped on to the 
platform, and it seemed like a breath from the 
old home to see Eric waiting there with a smile 
of greeting on his handsome face. 

“T’m delighted to see you both,” was his 
greeting. “ Come along, I've got the dog cart 
here, and Firefly doesn’t like waiting. My man’ll 
see to the luggage, he brought a cart on pur- 
pose.” 

Fortune, of course, was harded to the place of 
honour by Lord Carlyon’s side, Dene sat at the 
back with the groom, which did not in the least 
displease him. Young Langley intended his stay 
at the Court to be a long one, and m-ant to 
ingratiate himself with everyone there, including 
the servants. Dene’s pride not being of that 
order which treats inferiors as beings of a 
separate race, so he graciously entered into con- 
versation with Frank, and received a lot of use- 
ful information respecting horses, ang the state 
of the Norfolk roads, and other interesting 
mutters, while Fortune gave herself up to enjoy- 
ment and forgot all about the Guilford Street 
lodgings and her own ceaseless toil, only remem- 
bering that she had come out for a month’s 
holiday, and meant to enjoy every hour of it. 

It was so delicious to sit up there by Eric, with 
the soft breeze blowing pleasantly in her face, 
and to be borne rapidly along without effort of 
her own, when even penny tramways had become 
luxuries not lightly to be indulged in by her since 
Dene lost his situation. 

Lord Carlyon was a splendid whip, and_ his 
horse was a thoroughbred, so they flew through 
the lanes in fine style, and Fortune found it 
difficult to ask half the questious she wanted to. 

“ Ts the Court a pretty place, Eric?” 

“T used to think so,” he answered lightly. 
“ Tris says it looks like a tumble-down barn. She 
wants me to pull it down and build a new spick 
and span red bri-k mansion, but I tell her I 
havn’t the energy.” 

“Ts Miss Belden at the Court now ?” 

“Yes. I say, Fortune,” lowering his voice 
with the thought of the groom behind, “ Ido 
hope you two will be friends.” 

“T will do my best,” said Fortune, gently, “but 
you know Miss Belden may not think me grand 


“That’s nonsense! She’s a dear little girl, 
you know, but she is not used to the country, 
and of course Carlyon seems dull to her after 
London and Paris.” 

“ People always like what they are used to 
best,” agreed Fortune. “I’m sure I shall never 
really like London,” 

“And, Fortune, you see Aunt Mary is quite 
an old lady, and she doesn’t make allowance, for 
girls. If Iris langhs or jests she thinks she is in 
earnest, and seems horrified, You can’t expect 
a girl of twenty to be as staid asa woman of 
ninety.. Now, I want you to cheer up Iris, for 
she’s getting quite dywn-hearted. She only stays 
here for,my sake, and she says she really can’t 
stand it muck longer for she is moped to death.” 

Every word@,he spoke made Fortune Langley 
more certaimthere,would be very little in com- 
mon» between..herself and his fiancée. If Iris 
“was only twenty she could not be the lady 
-Fortunehadheard grumbling in Messrs. Fletcher’s 
about the diamond vracelet.. That person must 
have been twenty-five at. the very least. Some- 
how it was a relief to Fortune to know this, for 
| she hadtaken a strong aversion to the owner of 
the bracelet. P 

As. faz as,she could guess at the position of 
thiogs.at the Court, from Eric’s confidence, Lady 
Daronley-and Miss Belden did not “ get on,” and 
the younger lady was irate at her hostess’s treat- 
ment.°Fortune could quite understand that Eric’s 
aunt. might be very critical of his choice, He 
was. such a handsome young fellow, and so much 
depended.on his marriage seeing he had no near 
relations... 
+. Norfolk, in the neighbourhood of Hetlft, ton, 
is at-its best, and Fortune was delighted with 
the broad lanes, their hedges crowded with black- 
berries; but when they had passed through 
some stone gates, and an avenue of chestuuts, 
they came in sight of an old, Gothic mansion, 
grey with the age of centuries, one end and the 
tower completely covered with ivy, she could 
not resist a little cry of pleasure. 

“Tt is lovely!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Eric, 
you did not say half enough about it!” ; 

And Carlyou Court fully deserved her praise. 
It was an old world mansion, with the beauty of 
a past age about it, and rooms starting up every- 
where that you least expected them, a charming 
home for anyone with « love of romance or his- 
tory ; but to Iris Belden, whose dream of bliss 
was an étage in Paris, or rooms at a fashionable 
London hotel, the stately old Court with its 
simple grandeur seemed a veritable prison. 

For the grounds were so large that the park 
fence measured seven miles, and even outside 
the gates was no scene of life and animation. 
There were many gentlemen’s seats withiu an 
easy drive of Carlyon ; but there was not a house, 
except the Rectory and the cottages in the 
village, within a walk, while to buy anything 
beyond the powers of the little general shop 
(whose chief wares were eatabies and strong 
tobacco), you had to drive seven miles to a neigh- 
bouring town, 

Poor Iris ! 

Whatever dark secrets her past life held, and 
they were not a few, two things had never 
troubled her, dullness and solitude. From a child 
she had been used to poverty ; ups and dowus, 
such as supping one day on a dry crust, and lunch- 
ing off partridges and champagne the next. She 
had grown quite accustomed to lodging sump- 
tuously at au hotel one month, and hiding her 
head in a garret in some miserable back slum 
the next. All this had become almost second 
nature to Iris; but of dullness she knew 
absolutely nothing, while she had never in her 
life till she came to Norfolk been anywhere 
beyond walking distance of shops and amuse- 
ments. 

She was intensely bored at Carlyon, though 
she had not yet been there three days. Lady 
Darnley belonged to another world than the one 
Iris was used to. Slang, gossip of the mu-ic- 
halls and demi-monde, echoes of the streets, 
familiar to the girl as her daily bread, would have 
been like Greek to the old lady. It was not that 
she was unkind to Iris, her manuer was full of 
courtesy; but that very cowtesy was more 





terrible to the adventuress than the most violent 
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“LL LEND YOU TWENTY POUNDS, 


anger. She could not understand her lover's 
aunt, and—she was afraid of her. 

Eric felt much perplexed. He was too loyal 
to Iris to blame her for the coldness between her 
and her hostess, and he cowd not believe his 
aunt would be unkind to his fiancée. At last he 
fell back upon the theory—suggested by Iris 
herself—that old ladies have no sympathies with 
young girls, and that it was Annt Mary’s cold, 
formal manner which frightened and repelled her 
guest. 

He looked forward intensely to Fortune’s 
arrival, A young girl herself surely she would 
understand Iris and help her to grow attached to 
his dear old home. Dene entered very little into 
the young Earl’s calculations ; of his two cousins 
he placed Fortune the first far away; but he 
reflected, a good-looking young man was never 
unwelcome in a counti'y house, and he had no 
doubt his kinsman would prove an acquisition. 

“There now,” said Lord Carlyon to Fortune, 
as he helped her down. “'I have left you barely 
half-an-hour to dress for dinner. Can you spare 
five minutes out of that to come and be intro- 
duced to my aunt ?” 

But the question was never answered. In the 
beautiful old hall, with hand outstretched in 
welcome, stood—it seemed to Fortune—the 
sweetest looking eld lady she had ever seen. All 
her fears faded as she received the kind, friendly 
greeting, and realised that to Lady Darnley she 
was one of the family if she did earn her living 
as a copying clerk. 

“T will show you your room, my dear,” said 
the old lady, kindly, “and if you cannot be ready 
by half-past seven, I daresay dinner can be put 
back.” 

“Oh, I shall be quite ready,” said Fortune, 
“dressing does not take me long; but what a 
charming room; and oh, I can almost smell 
the sea,” 

“ Hardly, since it is five miles off” seid Aunt 
Mary, much pleased, “ You speak as if you loved 
the sea,” 

“I do, dearly, and I have not seen it for three 
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years ; it is three years this month since we left 
our dear old home.” 
“Poor child!” and, to Fortune’s surprise, a 


kiss was pressed on her cheek ; then the old lady ° 


saying kindly ; “I shall send my maid to help you 
and show you the way to the drawing-room,” 
left the room. 

Fortune Langley had been used to “ Society ” 
spelt with a big S in the old days; for the 
county folk round Marden Royal had been fond of 
visiting the Rector’s »retty daughter, so all the 
little details of etiquette, which Iris ignored or 
laughed to scorn, were quite familiar to the 
copyist. She chose a soft white tea-gown, 
with trimmings of myrtle velvet, sure that it 
would be grand enough for a quiet home dinner. 
And, with her pretty hair arranged in soft 
feathery puffs and her white arms escaping from 
the long pointed sleeves, she went down to the 
drawing-room, escorted by Lady Darnley’s maid. 
The latter was delighted with Miss Langley’s 
appearance, and expressed her opinion in the 
servants’ hall, “It was a pity the young lord had 
not fallen in love with his cousin instead of that 
painted up Miss Belden.” 

Never ‘o her life’s end did Fortune Langley 
forget the drawing-room at Carlyon Court as 
she eaw it first. One end opened on to a con- 
servatory, the other led to a boudoir little used, 
now that for twenty years there had been no 
Countess of Carlyon. Down one side of the 
room were French windows opening on to the 
terrace, the other was hung with pale blue 
brocade embroidered in silver. All the furniture 
harmonized, blue and silver were the prevailing 
colours, and the ebony frames of the quaint- 
shaped chairs and couches exactly suited them. 
Lady Darnley advanced to meet Fortune, and 
led her towards one of the open windows, where 
Dene stood already in deep conversation wit!. a 
young lady. 

She turned her face, and Fortune seemed to 
see the beautiful drawing room transformed into 
the jeweller’s shop where she had sold her mother’s 
silver teapot. She knew she was not mistaken ; 
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WHAT NAME SHALL I PUT ON THE TICKET?” SAID WRAGLEY, COMPLACENTLY. 


this’ was the woman who had valued Lord 
Carlyon’s gift so lightly as to wish to exchange it 
for something else, 

“Miss Belden,” said Lady Darnley, gently, 
“this is Fortune Langley, Eric’s cousin and my 
friend. I hope you two will be nice companions.” 

She turned away. Iris took Forvune’s hand 
readily enough. She was so painfully dull ‘at 
Carlyon she would have welcomed any, fresh 
arrival cordially as a change. 

“Tf you are Lady Darnley’s friend you won't 
approve of me,” she suid carelessly, “The old 
lady is horrified at all I do.” 

“Then she must have execrable taste,” whis- 
pered Dene, who already seemed on the best of 
terms with the future countess. 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE queerest markets of Russia are those of 
the winter, when all sorts of fi-h and meat are 
sold in a frozen state. The Russian winter is so 
cold that these fish are caught at the beginning 
of ®, are placed in vats, and are sold in blocks to 
suit the customer. The dealers buy them by the 
tons, and etore them away for their retail 
customers of the winter. Beef, mutton, and 
poultry are frozen in the same way, and a butcher 
can lay in during October his full supply of 
meats for the next six months. The meats are 
frozen go hard that a knife cannot cut them, and 
it is necessary to saw them or chop them with an 
axe. Splinters of frozen meat fly about over the 
market, and children and beggars collect these 
and take them home to their families. There 
are many curious things sold in the markets here, 
aud you can buy eels and snakes and chicken 
legs. Lambs’ feet are sold as a great dainty, and 
calves’ feet are bought for soup bones. Among 
the oils which are used by the peasants for 
ealads and cooking is sunflower oil, and one of the 
greatest industries of this country is sunflower- 
raising. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BACK TO THE OLD HOME AGAIN. 


“ Yes, we’ve a clear month before us—a whole 
month of undisturbed peace and quiet ; the rest 
and idleness will do us both good. A respite and 
a blessing, to be sure, dear!’’ Miss Dawson 
spoke vivaciously, because, it may be, she did 
not wish to speak regretfully. ‘And then, I 
suppose, the comedy will begin again,” she 
added, 

“The third act, you mean, dear ?” suggested 
Susy, innocently. 

“Ah, yes, of course—the third act of it! 
Comedies have rarely more than three, do they, 
dear?” observed Aunt Betty, as innocently as 
Susy herself. “I fancy not. I wonder how the 
curtain will come down ? ” speculated she. 
_‘Heigh-ho—I also wonder!” echoed Susy, 
sighing unconsciously. 

“Amid a storm of hisses perhaps,” laughed 
Miss Dawson, though a trifle uneasily, it must be 
confevsed, 

“And then, dear, it would all be turned into a 
tragedy forthwith—would it not ?” sighed Susy 
again, 

“Yes ; and in that case, I fear there would be 
for us no alternative. We should have to go 
back to Santa Rosa, as fast as ship could take us 
a Oh Susy, darling, how would you like 
hat ?” 

“Not at all,” eaid Susy, truthfully, looking 
startled at the mere idea. 

“No more should I—now,” admitted Miss 
Dawson, thoughtfully, 

Y es, there had been a time when their free and 
‘ovely island-home in the far, lone Pacific had 
been Eden enough, and they had been content— 
happy and content. But those careless days were 
for ever gone by, and they had entered the real 
Eden since ; and thercin too had found knowledge. 





And expulsion—should it come—from one’s 
earthly paradise is always a hard business, and 
difficult to bear philosophically. 

The two Misses Dawson had left London, and 
were now living at the- Granary ; they had been 
settled, indeed, in the old home near Maydew for 
upwards of a week. Of course, Aunt Betty her- 
self could remember everything about it much 
more distinctly than could Susy Dawson, who was 
barely five years old when her father had carried 
her away to Santa Rosa Island. 

They had settled duwn so easily and naturally 
in the dear old house that already it seemed, they 
said to each other, as if they had never forsaken 
it. Even life in brilliant Park Lane somehow now 
seemed a long way back among past events, and 
was fast assuming in memory, as it were a halo 
of unreality—which, of course, was absurd. 

The first few days at The Granary had been 
given up entirely to the exploring and the re- 
arranging of things generally ; though there was 
really little to be done in the way of the latter. 

For as Rudolf and Douglas had brought word 
to Park Lane—even as Joshua and Caleb of yore 
had returned with good tidings from the land of 
milk and honey—the house was furnished 
throughout with admirable taste and judgment ; 
the late unfortunate bachelor owner of The 
Gransry having been endowed with a keen 
appreciation and understanding of the eternal 
fitness of things. 

Indeed, as the Misses Dawson early discovered 
on their taking possession, this straggling but 
most comfortable of gabled dwellings did certainly 
strike one as if it had been built expressly for the 
old-world garniture contained therein ; or as if 
that old-world garniture had been fashioned on 
purpose for the very picturesque Elizabethan 
homestead in which it was housed so wisely. 

The wife of Oliver Dawson—be it understood — 
had died a year or so after Susy’s birth ; and his 
spinster sister, Elizabeth Dawson, had thereupon 
re-established herself in the home of her yeoman 
ancestors, where she, with her brother, had been 
born and reared, in order to take charge thence- 





forward of that only brother’s motherless girls ; 
one of whom, alas !—the elder of the twain—as 
the world knew, now slept her last sleep in a 
grave in Santa Rosa; a grave above which the 
sky was ever blue, and near which the sea-birds 
wheeled and screamed mournfully when the sun 
dipped down to the golden waves. 

And hard by that grave, on the lonely sea’ 
shore, there was another—that of the father him- 
self, Oliver Dawson, once English yeoman and 
land-owner and master of The Granary at May- 
dew, 

Thus had it happened that, in the days of his 
ruin in the old country, the maiden aunt had 
accompanied the yeoman and his orphans across 
the ocean to a more felicitous land. oagil 

And now, albeit long and eventful years had 
rolled by since that troublous time, Elizabeth 
Dawson sometimes felt that it was ‘“ but yester- 
day,” that she had turned her back upon The 
Granary and England. Then at other times she 
would feel perhaps that it was all centuries 
ago ! 

a although, as Rudolf had told them, the 
ancient farmhouse was in every wise greatly 
altered and improved since Oliver Dawson’s time, 
it was, after all, but a simple affair, yet a Jabour 
of infinite love, to hunt out old haunts and hal- 
lowed nooks—dear corners, sacred places without 
and within, for years seen only in dim, sweet 
dreams ! 

And so once more—so curious, so mysterious is 
the ceaseless, silent web-weaving of the magician 
Time—were Aunt Betty and Susy Dawson rein- 
stated in their pretty, old, roomy, upstairs cham- 
bers at The Granary, with the deep-latticed case- 
ments and the wide-cushioned window-seats near 
to the black slippery-fluor, overlooking the sloping 
meadowland and the solemn cedar grove—the 
winding, gleaming brook, with the grassy edges 
which fed the fish-pond in the kitchen-garden ; 
the kingly oaks and elms beyond which marked 
the road to Maydew village. 

Asyet they had heard nothing of the doings of 
Rudolf de Vere and Douglas Rex in Ireland, 
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whither the two friends had journied together 
immediately after the departure of the Misses 
Dawson from Park Lane. 

Two or three days after the 12th of August, 
however, a small hamper of birds arrived at The 
Granary from the little shooting-lodge near 
Rathdonnell, with Rudo}f de Vere’s very kind 
regards to Miss Dawson and her niece ; and with 
the birds there had come a quantity of lovely 
heather, packed most carefully in thick, damp 
moss, and redolent of the free, high, dewy moors 
and misty mountain sides at dawn—this latter 
being sent especiailly to Susy Dawson from Doug- 
las Rex, because she had told him when they said 
good-bye that she had never seen any heather,: 
did not know in the least what it was like, 
though she had heard much concerning the wild 
beauty and sweetness of it from chance travellers 
in Santa Rosa Island. 

Then for many subsequent days the fine low- 
ceiled old drawing-room at The Granary, with its 
wide, diamond -paued windows and its cabinets of 
darkest oak, was adorned with many a vase anid 
bowl, hitherto.sacred to pot-pourri and roses, but 
now all full of Susy’s Irish heather. 

For days her tender and unremitting care of it 
kept the sweet wild lowly herb as fresh and as 
living as when it was growing upon and glorifying 
its native moor, And when it was dead—quite 
dead—and the pot-pourri and the roses were 
allowed to reassert themselves, Susy hid away a 
sprig of the poor dry heather and kept it for ever 
and ever a3 a souvenir of the giver. 

“ Of course I shall send you over some birds,” 
had said Rudolf to Elizabeth Dawson at parting. 
“They shall reach you as early as possible,” and 
he looked at her long and earnestly as hewpoke, 
and he held her thin hand within both his own. 

“Thank you,” she had answered gently—no 
more ; and would not, perhaps could not, look 
upward at him. 

And during that long month of Rudolf’s so- 
journ in the south-west of Ireland—and, somehow 
or other, to Elizabeth Dawson, in spite of newest 
books from Mudie’s, grave an! g:y, clever and 
foolish alike, in spite of the rest and the quiet 
and the leisure she had longed for in the endless 
rivt and racket of a London season, and had now 
found in abundance at The Granary, that month 
of August seemed to her the weariest, the very 
slowest in passing, she had ever known in her 
life—no, during that long, long month he never 
once forgot the promise he had made her. Each 
week, in fact, until Rudolf re-appeared at Monk- 
shood, he sent over his present of birds to the 
ladies of The Granary, in Westshire. 

Among the very becoming head-gear worn just 
about this time by Aunt Betty there was a dainty 
“Princers” bonnet, trimmed with peacock-blue 
velvet and a tuft of soft close cock-pheasant’s 
feathers. In amid the pheasant’s-plume, but 
saying never a word to Susy, Miss Dawson stuck 
a tiny grouse-feather ; and then, odd though it 
may appear, she felt happier—happier, that is, 
when she wore her “* Princess” bonnet. 

One hot, lazy afternoon Susy came unexpectedly 
upon Aunt Betty strung upin a hammock by the 
fishpond in the kitchen-garden, where there was 
a little b:eeze stirring over the water now and 
then. It was all very sweet and still and soothing 
there, with the drowsy hum of insects on the 
amber air, and an occasional great cool splash 
within the shadow of the dipping boughs. 

Aunt Betty’s wavy grey head was resting upon 
a Liberty silk cushion ; at the other end of the 
hammock her little feet were crossed reposefully 
upon another. 

At a short distance off she looked a perfect 
picture of luxurivus ease and serenity—as if life, 
for her, had no more good gifts to bestow. Yet, 
on nearer view, she looked rather more than a 
trifle bored and weary ; the book which she had 
been reading had fallen to the grass below her ; 
and Susy caught her in the act of yawning— 
yawning desperately. 

“ What! tired of The Granary and unlimited 
— alrealy, dear?” the young girl suggested 
slily. 

An observation so palpably ridiculous was 
beneath Aunt Betty’s notice. With a pitying 
smile at Susy, she merely said,— 


“I feel awfully sleepy, dear! I fancy there 





must be thunder in the air. Sit you down upon 
the grass and read to me, Susy, like the darling 
that you are, and then, perhaps I shall go off 
quite ; and don’t be astonished, dear, if I snore.” 

“Oh, but wouldn’t you rather come with me 
in the punt, and drift about under the boughs ? 
That is what I was going to do,” said Suxy. 

“No. It is less trouble to remain here as I 
am. By and by, when the sun gves down, we’ll 
have a little practice with the balls and rackets 
in the paddock, and that will wake me up.” 

“Well, let me take off this ugly hot thing, 
then,” coaxed Susy Dawson, delicately fingering the 
love-locks which now in slight disorder were 
touching Aunt Betty’s gray brows. : 

“No, no, Do leave it alone, Susy, please!” 
said she, almost pettishly. “I have grown attached 
to-it... Far from its being ugly, it suite med 
believe ! and I'll never take it off andeifhuse it! 
any more. In all probability I shalk-wearit and 
respect it to the end of my days.”-)“0\4 \#'ne' 

“T don’t believe you are well, dear, Susy taki” 
her solemnly. ‘ This hot weather-has‘gpset-you, 
and made you feverish, and—and" jast"& “Wee bit 
snappish. Yes it is the truth; atid/E¥stmll send 
straightway into Maydew* for a doctor; and he 
will give you a blue pill, dear—or rather a pill 
for ‘the blues,’ don’t you know?” added Susy, 
with a new sparkle in her always gay bright eyes. 

Them Miss Dawson sprang up in the hammock, 
laughing. heartily, and clutched Susy by the 
sleeve, all tokens of lassitude, for the time being, 
quickly. disappearing. 

“ Whate er yuu do then, Susy, do not send for 
old Dr. Gabriel Gaunt! Do you know I heard 
by accident only this “morning that he is 
actually still alive and living as of yore in 
Maydew. And he used to attend and prescribe 
for Elizabeth Dawson—oh, Susy, do not be rash 
and forget that/—before she went out to Santa 
Rosa.” 

“ Oh, gracious goodness, I had clean forgotton ! 
Then that would never do!” cried Susie, laugh- 
ing also, “ Old Gabriel Gaunt must never come 
to The Granary. My dear,” added the girl ina 
tone of horror, “ he must be ninety, if he isa 
day. He must be, in fact, our dreaded bete noire 
—the oldest. inhabitant!” 

“T can remember distinctly he was the veriest 
old gossip on two shanks,” said Aunt Betty, 
dolorously, “ and th«t, I suppose, was the reason 
why he and Miss Elizabeth Dawson, in the old 
days, were always so chummy. What one didn’t 
know the other one did, and so nothing in the 
way of scandal was ever lost between them. But 
oh, Susie! think. The Elizabeth Dawson of to- 
day, and the Elizabeth Dawson as old Gaunt 
knew her eighteen yearsago! . . . My heart 
begins to sink like lead in water, and sometimes 
I think I shall ery outright from very fear.” 

Susy leaned over the hammock and kisse1 her 
lovingly. 

“ Yes, it is plain the hot weather has tried you, 
unsettled you, dear, and made you despondent,” 
sae said enphatically—the young hypocrite well 
kuowing all the while that the hot weather had 
nothing whatever to do with it. “I dare say, 
darling, you will soon pick up again when this 
hot month has passed, and—aud—and September 
and cooler breezes have come,” ventured Susy 
softly. 

Aunt Betty, ever whimsical, whimsical by 
nature, was pleased to keep up the farce. To- 
day she was in nv humour for plain speaking, for 
open amiable war. She sank back on her liberty 
cushions, saying languidly, with closed eyes,— 

“Perhaps it is 30, Susy. Yes, I am sure you 
are right. The sultry weather does make one 
feel low and despondent. Angust is a horrid 
month. Do you know, lying awake the other 
vight, I began to fancy that The Granary must 
after all be an unlucky house. Remember our 
own terrible misfortunes here eighteen years ago. 
And then, too, its late owner, our immediate 
predecessor, who has done such wonders for the 
dear old place right and left, without and within 
—only think, Susy, of his likewise being com- 
pelled to part with everything he possessed, just 
as we ourselves were compelled eighteen years 
ago, and to go abroad, exactly as we . 

** Oh, this is sheer childish, morbid nonsense!” 





Welipped from the hammock to the 
be “After all,” said she I think I'll come with 
o in the punt, Susy. "Yes, and I'll take the 





Susy interrupted energetically, “ and I'll hear no 


more of it, dear. If The Granary it-elf was ever 
really unlucky in the past, why, we have now 
brought good luck back to it from Santa Rosa, 
Come! I'll stay with you and read to you as you 
wished me, and perhaps I may be able "to soothe 
you, dearest, into a delicious dreamless slumber,” 
She picked up the book from the grass and read 
its title upon the dark-green binding. © “ Our 
sprightly, witty old friend, I declare! Good-Bye 
Sweetheart!” cried Susys ‘Humph—the title 
sets one thinking—but no matter. Now then, 
I'll begin. Where did :you'leave off? Was it 
here. And new the héavy' parting day has come 
—the day that is to intérpose thé cold grey sea 
between hi.n and her ——’*\Is that it; dear ¢”’ 
But the elder Misg Dawson was evidently in 
her most capricious mbod, ‘ She opened'tiér eyes, 
became bright and alert again, and gracefully 
ground, 


ole. I fancy a little exercise in that line will do 
me good—wil? wake me*up better than any- 
thing.” ' 

So they went and‘ floated among the water- 
lilies, and in and out the'cool, unruffled shadow 
made by the dippimg branches, where the water 
was very still and dark and deep, and great pike 
lay watchful amid the long, green, tremulous 
weeds. In their summer frocks, in that safe old 
punt, they looked like a modern Academy picture 
of fresh bright womanhood—the handiwork of 
Calderon, Leslie, or Millais, 

Presently they saw a servant’ approaching 
between the tall, quaint hedges of clipped box 
and yew, and it was plain, moreover, as the man 
drew nearer, that he was hastening towards the 
fishpond in quest of the ladies. 

It happened that the feotman was a new 
servant, having been engaged in town, and sent 
down to The Granary in the place of une who had 
loftily objected to “a rural existence.” 

As the Misses Dawson showed no intention of 
moving shoreward, the man was obliged to call to 
them from the slippery old green landing steps. 

“There is a gentleman in the drawiug-room, 
Madam,” bawled he, “ waiting tosee you. When 
he found that I did not know him,:he would not 
give his name. He said, Madam, that ib 
would be a pleasant surprise for you.” 

“ Did he ask for me or for Miss Susy ?” called 
back Aunt Betty, her heart beginning to stir and 
tremble like the long, dark, tremulous water- 
reeds far down in the deep silent pool. Oh, 
foolish Aunt Betty ! 

‘* He asked particularly for you, Madam,” the 
servant replied. “For Miss Dawson — Miss 
Elizabeth Dawson.” 

“ Oh, then, ’tis he !” murmured Aunt Betty to 
herself, 





CHAPTER X. 
“WEAVING A TANGLED WEB.” 


“Yes! It must de Rudolf De Vere. He has 
come over on a flying visit from Rathdonnel to 
see how we like our new home, It can be no one 
else.” 

The self-eame thought had flashed into the 
mind of each, though neither of the two Misses 
Dawson uttered her conviction aloud. Who 
else was it likely tobe? For, although the 
return of Elizabeth Dawson and her niece to the 
home of their yeoman forefathers after au absence 
from it of eighteen long years, had not unreason- 
ably caused a good deal of talk and excitement 
in Maydew and its neighbourhood—where events 
were rare—nobody of the “resident gentry, 8 
they were nominated, or nominated thewselves, 
had as yet ventured to call on the wealthy ladies 
from Santa Rosa Island. 

The resident gentry of Maydew, be it at once 
explaired, were the pareon’s family ; the ductors 
family ; the lawser’s family ; and such small fry 
in the town-village and round about it. 

These good folk, in the old days, had all of 
them, more or less, been on friendly footing with 
their neighbours at The Granary—that is to 8aJ; 
when the Dawsons had been considered no better 
than themselves. - But things had undergone an 


extraordiuary change since those days, au 
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Elizabeth Dawson and her you: ger niece, Susan, 
had returned to Maydew pu:rish rich now, 
“beyond the dreams of avarice ” 

Again, The Granary itself was no longer what 
it used to be—the unpretencing dwelling of a 
gentleman farmer. It now ranked as a leading 
country-house, the house, in fact, of the vicinity, 
and as such it seemed wholly inaccessible to the 
modest small fry of Maydew. 

Besides, several of the Dawsons’ old circle were 
now dead—their names might be read above 
their graves in the churchyard ; others had gone 
elsewhere; and in many cases it was their 
descendants, another generation, that talked and 
wondered about the ladies from Santa Rosa. 

More than all, society papers had of late years 
found. their way to Maydew; and in these 
veracious ahd mendatious journals the little town 
had read, with a mixture of awe and envy, of the 
triumphant success of the Misses Dawson in 
London ; of the grand company who sought their 
favour—who literally ran after them—flinging 
down, so to speak, titles and coronets at their 


feet. 

Without doubt this last circumstance did more 
than all else put together to fill with shyness and 
hesitancy the breasts of those provincial dames. 

“Tt would be awkward, you see,” said the 
doctor's wife—the daughter-iu-law of lean old 
Gabriel Gaunt, who himself was past taking any 
active share now-a-days in the healing or the 
slaying of Maydew folk—to the lawyer’s lady, 
Mrs. Topham, “to make the first advances and 
only get snubbed for your pains. Eighteen 
years mind you, make a lot of difference in every 
way—there’s no gainsaying it. I shall certainly 
not be the first to put forward—Gabriel, I know 
wouldn’t wish it of me. I have my own pride, 
Mrs. Topham, as well as other people.” 

“H'm; quite right,” nodded Mrs. Topham, 
approvingly.’ “Besides, what’s the good of 
pushing one’s nose in where one isn’t wanted? I 
heard from my sister Harriet at Winterbourne 
Common by this morning’s pst, and she tells me 
she knows, for a fact, that the Dawsons are on 
the most intimate terms with the family at the 
Chase ; equally so they are, she says, with that 
clever rich young man who is so popular every- 
where, you know in the highest clicks—I mean the 
present owner of Monkshood. Goodness knows 
where Harriet picks up all her news—she wassuch a 
one for talk! So it is absurd, of course, to 
imagine for an instant that Elizabeth Dawson 
and her niece will ever again condescend to have 
anything to do in a social sense with Maydew 
people. They will expect to take rank as county- 
people now. Faugh—it is sickening!” 

It was afternoon tea-time ; and Mrs. Sebastian, 
the curate’s wife, was preseut. 

“Either way,” said Mrs, Sebastian, “I should 
not dream myself of calling at The Granary until 
I had seen the Misses Dawson at church on 
Sunday. Certainly at present they have not 
appeared in The Granary pew either at Matins 
or at Evensong. I have kept a strict watch ; and 
aon Mr. Sebastian and I think it extremely 
odd.” 

“Give the poor things time,” said the doctor’s 
wife, flippantly. 

For Mrs, Sebastian had spoken in a superior 
key—a “clergymen and their wives may go any- 
where they please” sort of key ; and this tone 
of vague superiority was distinctly unpalatable to 
the other ladies, 

“T should think, then, that it was the duty of 
Mr. Sebastian to go and awaken the Misses 
Dawson toa sense of their blackstiding,” added 
Mrs. Topham, drily. 

Mrs, Sebastian got up and said good-after- 
noon, 

There was, however, at least one old Maydew 
resident who had made up his mind that he 
Would in any circumstances renew his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Elizabeth Dawson. 

He did not believe that altered fortunes, no 
matter in what degree changed for the better, 
would have power to inflate the simple mind, to 
corrupt the unworldly heart of his matter-in-fact 
a loquacious old crony of eighteen years 
£0. 

“She dearly loved a gossip, did Elizabeth 
Dawson, and she loved a game of cribbage, too,” 





quavered old Gabriel Gaunt, shrilly ; “and I'll 
bet a guinea myself she loves ’em both still. At 
allevents, m’ lad ”—thisto his son of fifty, Gabriel 
Gaunt, junior—“ I shall have out the pony-chaise 
this afternoon and drive up to the house and 
see.” 

“Do,” said the younger Gabriel, grimly. “A 
pleasant visit to you, dad.” 

**T have known Elizabeth Dawson all her life,” 
went on the father in his high cracked voice, 
ramming his stick e:rthward and swaying about 
upon his two weak lean old legs as he leaned with 
both hands upon the hooked knob of it—* just 
as well «s I knew her brother Oliver, poor chap ! 
She ain’t the one to turn her back upon an old 
friend, Betty Dawson ain’t—no, no! — Even 
though, late in life, she may have dropped in for 
half-a-million of her own, and been hobbing and 
nobbing with dooks and duchesses in London.” 

It was intuitively that the two Misses Dawson 
knew something of all this, that they compre- 
hended the social attitude taken up towards them 
by the leading matrons of Maydew and its 
vicinity. 

It could be in no other way, and by intuition 
alone, that they realised so shrewdly the aspect 
of public feeling in Maydew as regarded them- 
selves and their integitions ; for since their advent, 
or rather their reappearance, in the neighbour- 
hood, not once, either on foot, in carriage, or even 
on horseback, had they shown themselves beyond 
the boundaries of The Gravary grounds, 

Nor did they, for reasons of their own, mean 
to venture far afield just yet; at least, Miss 
Dawson herself did not intend to do so, Susy 
was free to wander whithersoever she pleased ; 
but for the present even she preferred to remain 
under the wing of Aunt Betty. 

And nothing in reality could have-suited them 
better just now than that the “ resident gentry ” 
should, in its shyness and uncertainty of footing, 
hold aloof from them and their brief spell of 


privacy. 

They had said good-bye to the place and to its 
humdrum life eighteen year: ago, and they had 
then believed that that farewell was indeed for 
aye upon this side of eternity. 

They had long since—how could it be other- 
wise {—lost all “touch” of and all sympathy 
with Maydew and its cramped narrow ways ; and 
there was now no earthly reason—although after 
long years they had so strangely returned to 
Westshire—why the old footing and the old feel- 
ing should ever again be renewed upon its 
soil, 

There was not at this date a soul in the place 
for whom they cared a solitary straw ; their 
Maydew past was dead—as a sealed book ; and so 
let it remain thenceforward, : 

By extraordinary chance the beloved old 
home was indeed their very own once more 
—let that suffice ; it was more than enough. 

The surrounding natives were superfluous ; 
so said Aunt Betty; and Susy of course 
concurred. 

The two Misses Dawson having thus somewhat, 
cavalierly settled the matter and dismissed it, 
they at once arrived at the conclusion that their 
unexpected visitor was nobedy from the Maydew 
neighbourhood, on that afternoon when their new 
manservant found them floating among the water- 
lilies upon the fish-pond in the kitchen- 
garden, 

Nor could it, they decided as hastily, be any 
representative member of a neighbouring county 
family ; for all the big houses round abcut were 
deserted just now, and everybody who was any- 
body in Westshire was away at the sea-side, on 
the moors, or abroad. 

No. It could be no one but Rudolf De Vere. 
With a deft movement or two of the pole Miss 
Dawson shot the punt to the bank; and the 
servant assisted his mistress to land. 

“ He did not ask for me, whoever he is,” said 
Susy amiably ; “so I shall stay here in the boat. 
If I am wanted you can send tor we, dear.” 

“Very well,” assented Aunt Betty, secretly in 
a flutter. Then, as the man had disappeared 
and there was no one to overhear, she said 
hurriedly,— 

“Oh, am I all right !—is my hair tidy? Does 
it wave and curl properly—are you sure ?—is it 





quite as it ought to be, Susy, eyebrows and all ? 
Am I really and safely presentable without going 
upstairs ?” 

Susy’s eyes twinkled ; but, despite the inclina- 
tion, she would not be mischievous to-day. She 
saw that Aunt Betty was terribly in earnest, and 
therefore would be generous and merciful 

“You look beautiful—perfect, darling. You 
always do, and you know it,” she said, 
heartily. 

And Miss Dawson satisfied, tripping on air, 
made her way into the house. 

Outside the drawing-room door she paused for 
. few seconds and pressed both hands upon her 

ea: t. 

Then she drew a long breath ; called up her 
woman’s courage ; and entered brightly with her 
own sweet and gracious mien. 

A young man in a becoming gray summer suit, 
and with a malmaison carnation in his button- 
hole, started up from a distant corner to greet 
her, with unaffected pleasure in his lisping tenor 
tones, 

‘** Dear Miss Dawson,” cried he, “how charmed 
Iam! I never dreamed of such good luck. 
Fancy your being within an easy ride of Wivter- 
bourne. I could hardly believe my mother when 
she told me the other day. _By Jove, dear Miss 
Dawson, I couldn’t! It’s the truth.” 

At first, in the wide cool old room, so sweet 
and shady and dim after the broad amber glare 
of the August day without, Aunt Betty cid not 
recognise her guest ; but the instant he spoke 
she exclaimed involuntarily — for in the first 
shock of her mistake she felt miserably disap- 

i ted,— 

“ Oh, Colin Chepstowe—is it only you /” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN AFTERNOON OF SURPRISES. 


“Ou, Colin Chepstowe,” actually cried Aunt 
Betty, “is it only you !” 

“Yea, it is I—only I—and how good of you to 
call me ‘Colin’!” burst forth the irrepressible 
and delighted youth in reply, folding his two 
hands caressingly over the one she had extended 
mechanically, “In town once—do you remem- 
ber {—you refused to call me ‘Colin’; but now 
you have done it,” he cried exultantly. “ Thanks 
—so much!” 

Miss Dawson collected herself with an effort. 
She was pale, but she was quite calm now, 

“ Pray, do not be absurd, Mr. Cheps:owe, now 
you have come. It was altogether a blunder, of 
course —@ bétise of mine that escaped me unawares 
—and I beg your pardon. To tell you the truth, 
I was so utterly astonished to find you in this 
reom that for the moment my amazement got 
the better of my manners. However, | apolugixe,” 
said Miss Dawson, as frigidly as she could mavage 
in the circumstances ; ‘‘and—and now pray 
oblige me by saying no more about it.” 

‘*And you did pot expect me, then?” said 
Colin in a wounded tone. 

“Certainly I did not,” replied Miss Dawson 
quietly. 

“Ah, but I see what it is, though,” sighed the 
Honourable Colin shrewdly. ‘“ You expected to 
find some other fella’—am Inot rightnow? And 
that is why you looked so howwibly di-appointed 
and said ‘Oh, Colin, is it only you |’ ” 

Mi-s Dswson grew suddenly pink, and felt wild 
with herself for sodoing. Inspite of the welcome 
dimness which pervaded the great shady room, 
she took a seat upon an ottoman and turned her 
back to the windows. 

“T observe,” she said coolly, “that you have 
in nowi-e improved, Mr. Chepstowe, siuce I saw 
you last. It is a pity—a great pity ; for you 
would bea nice boy, do you know, if you were 
not -o hatefully impertinent.” 

“Oh, do not say that, dear Miss Dawson!” he 
exclaimed soulfully. ‘* How hard you always are 
with me, and why is it, I wonder? Believe me, 
Ido net mean to be impertinent—far trom it. 
I }-l-o-ve—I mean I respect and—and admire you 
too thoroughly, too sincerely, ever to—to wish to 
off'nd—wilfully, I mean—or—or - 

“Do si: down, please,” interrupted Miss Daws 
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son, with a delicately disdainful gesture of the 
hand. “Stay theugh, Mr. Chepstowe. Suppose 
you ring the bell first—will you ?—and we will 
have some tea.” 

“T would rather,” said the Honourable Colin 
diffidently, as he obeyed, “that is—er—er—I 
should infinitely prefer, if I may venture to sug- 
gest such a thing—I should infinitely prefer a 
brandy-and-soda, don’t you know ?” 

Aunt Betty said politely,— 

“Of course ;” and Colin, as a plea for his 
thirst and his audacity, explained to her that he 
had left his horse at ‘‘ The Wheatsheaf” in May- 
dew, and had walked across the cornfields and 
the meadows to The Granary, and he had found 
it very hot. 

“T did not know, you see, what sort of accom- 
modation you might have here,” said he ingenu- 
ously, “as regards stabling and that, don’t you 
know. I never was at The Granary before— 
never ; but it seems a jolly sort o’ place—a re- 
markably jolly old place, dear Miss Dawson,” 
cried young Colin enthusiastically. 

Miss Dawson said that it was; adding with 
becoming dignity that they had capital stabling 
at the home-farm, 

“ We will take you everywhere and show you 
everything by-and-by ; that is to say, recollect, 
if you behave youreelf and are not ridiculous,” 
Aunt Betty said, more graciously. For, after all 
—though it was only young Colin Chepstowe, idle, 
foolish lad that he was !—it was nevertheless very 
pleasant, this unexpected sight of a London ac- 
quaintance ; a welcome break in the monotony of 
tne long hot quiet day ; for one cannot be read- 
ing and dreaming all day long. And Elizabeth 
Dawson, like a sensible woman, was fast getting 
over her acute disappointment. 

At this sudden bright promise, a favour indeed 
80 totally unlooked-for, Colin was waxing ecstatic 
and ungovernable, when the entrance of the ser- 
vant, who quickly and quietly obtained all that 
was required of him, cut short his—the Honour- 
able Colin’s—exuberant protestations. 

The footman was the same who had admitted 
Mr. Chepstowe and summoned Miss Dawson from 
the fish-pond. 

So she turned to the man and said,— 

“ Norris, you know where Miss Susy is. Go to 
her, please, and tell her that Mr. Chepstowe is 
here. Mr. Colin Chepstowe of Winterbourne say,” 
repeated Aunt Betty, distinctly, ‘“‘and she will 
understand.” 

Colin looked at her mournfully ; and his pale, 
pink-rimmed eyes said as plainly as language 
itself, — 

“Why have you sent for her? We do not 
want her. Iam sure we are quite happy as we 
are!” 

But Aunt Betty was obdurate, and would 
neither meet nor interpret aright that soulful 
gaze of Colin’s, though fully conscious all the 
while that it was levelled at her so persistently. 

Susy herself—unlike poor Aunt Betty—pre- 
pared beforehand to see Colin, came in gaily and 
welcomed the idle, good-for-nothing young man. 
She was unfeignedly glad to see him at The 
Granary, his good-for-nothingness notwithstand- 
ing, and she told him so in her frank, girlish 
way. 

Since it was not Rudolf De Vere—or—or any- 
body else from across St. George’s Channel—she 
thought, in her heart, with Miss Dawson 
herself, that even Colin Chepstowe was better 
than nobody. For these long uneventful days in 
the country really did, somehow or other, seem 
very long and uneventful indeed—endlcss some- 
times, thought Susy, almost despairingly. 

And soon the three were chatting away to- 
gether, the two ladies with their tea, and Colin with 
a big brandy-and-soda ani a lump of ice floating 
in it, as amicably and as easily as they had been 
wont to chat together in the Park-lane days so 
lately gone by. 

It was astonishing what a great deal they 
found to say about town and people in town— 
reminiscences of the Park, the Row, the theatres, 
the routs and frolics generally of the past season. 

“ After all, there is no place like London, is 
there, dear Miss Dawson—is there, Miss Susy ?” 
cried Colin, turning eagerly from one to the 
other. 





“Ah,” said Aunt Betty, slily, “we have no 
‘Pav.’ no ‘Troc.’ down here in these pastoral 
wilds—no Levity Theatre of Varieties in May- 
dew!,. No wonder you find it slow, Mr. Chep- 
stowe |” 

“ But no place could be slow where you are,” 
answered Colin, earnestly, in his artless way. 

And he remembered how hehad once gone about 
telling all the chappies and the Johnnies of his 
acquaintance that the elder of the two Misses 
Dawson—the fair colonials, as he and Lowater 
used to call them—was “ toppin’ fun.” 

Well, so she was ; and, for the matter of that, 
he would not mind telling her so to her face. 
Not a bit of it! He meant no disrespect, no 
light regard of her; on the contrary, in the 
estimation of the Honourable Colin, to be 
considered ‘‘toppin’ fun” was in itself the very 
highest praise. 

“Susy, did you hear that? No place could be 
slow where I am, he eays. Oh, what a funny 
compliment, to be sure!” exclaimed Aunt Betty 
merrily, laughing straight into the young man’s 
eyes. 

"ioe nice, how bright, how altogether sweet 
and gracious and captivating she could be when 
she chose, he was thinking—in spite of those 
lines about her eyes, the grey brows above 
them, and the abundant little soft grey curls 
and waves on the top of her head ! 

He chattered on incessantly and was very 
happy, sitting there on a low, wicker chair with 
his knees drawn close together, and with his 
blond, pert, beardless face thrust forward, glass ia 


eye. 

"hallie they hadlived at The Granary before—in 
years gone by—long, long ago? Yes ; his mother 
had heard so, and had told him. How strange 
and how interesting it weally was! And he had 
been so awfully alarmed lest they—the Misses 
Dawson—should go abroad somewhere for the 
autumn, and he should be denied the intense 
pleasure of meeting them at one country-house 
or another, don’t you know ? 

Indeed, he could not describe the delight he 
felt when his mother got wind of their having 
purchased The Granary in Westshire! It was 
something like good news, that was, by Jove! 
In fact he had persuaded his mother—not that 
she needed much persuasion, though—to come 
down to Winterbourne a full fortnight or more 
earlier than they were accustomed to come down, 
solely because he, Colin, wanted to call at The 
Granary and see his dear friends, to be near 
them once more, and to assure them how happy 
he was to think that they were all going to be 
country neighbours for the future. 

And really Lady Winterbourne herself would 
have accompanied him in her carriage on that 
very afternoon, but for an excellent reason—she 
did not know of his intention ; he had given her 
the slip ; he had kept his errand dark ; because 
he wanted to come alone, 

He did not want to be bothered with the 
mother this time, this first occasion of his coming ; 
she might come and call alone on any other day 
she liked. She had plenty of time just now. 
But very shortly, by the way, there would be a 
houseful of shooters at Winterbourne ; and in 
about ten days’ time the Bearwardens were due 
—the ear] and the countess and his own, Colin’s, 
great chum Lowater. Surely they had not for- 
gotten Lord Lowater ? 

And would not that be jolly in the extreme ? 
—because, don’t you know, he should bring 
Lowater over to The Granary about every other 
day perhaps ; and here Colin cast from under his 
pink lids a meaning glance at Susy, who, rather 
to his surprise, nodded and laughed back at him 
in a perfectly unembarrassed manner, saying, as 
she fanned herself lazily with a Hindoo straw 
fan,— 

“Do, Mr. Chepstowe. I shall be delighted to 
meet Lord Lowater again. Far from forgetting 
him, I have quite missed him lately. Tell him 
from me that he will be very welcome, will 
you ¢” 

“T will,” promised Colin earnestly. 

And then, in the next breath, he did too well 
succeed in making the lovely carmine mount 
swiftly and unmistakably to Susy’s fair temples ; 
for he asked suddenly yet very innocently when 





Radolf De Vere and “that rum litery bearded 
fella’” he thought such a lot of were coming 
back from Rathdonrel? Of course they would 
be at Monkshood in September for the shooting ; 
and, equally as a matter of course they too 
would be always cropping up at 

Here, however, Miss Dawson took quick com- 
passion on Susy’s ruffled composure ; and, ruth- 
lessly interrupting young Colin’s babble, she rose 
and proposed that they should show him their 
pretty grounds: their flowers, the cedars, the 
fishpond, the stables, the poultry, and the cattle 
at the home- farm. 

The Honourable Colin assented with alacrity— 
there was nothing on earth he would like better, 
declared he, 

So they went out through the broad and matted 
hall, with its diamond-pane casements filled 
with pots of musk, ard its huge black double 
stairway lurking in the dim shadow, and stood 
there for a moment or so in the roomy tiled porch, 
looking at the beautiful sloping view before 
them. 

Then through the trees they saw waiting at 
the gate of the drive a low basket pony-chaise 
and a shaggy pony. 

A gardener’s help was standing at the pony’s 
head ; and coming up the drive there was a 
fantastic-looking old gentleman, who appeared 
to be mincing along upon his toes in an extra- 
ordinary and curiously jaunty style for one of his 
patriarchal age. 

In reality the peculiarity of his gait was chiefly 
if not entirely, owing to his weak-kneed lean old 
legs, over which—though his stick was of much 
service to him—he seemed to have lost all decent 
control. 

The old gentleman wore a blue frock-coat 
buttoned tightly round his scarecrow of a figure ; 
light lavender trousers; primrose-coloured 
gloves ; a glossy wide-brimmed silk hat ; patent 
leather boots ever so much too small for him ; 
and a bright buff-and-blue bird’s-eye necktie 
clasped in a gold ring. 

A white rose adorned his button-hole. 

Verily it seemed fated to be an afternoon of 
surprises. 

’ “ What an ancient beau!” said Susy wonder- 
ingly. “Who in ihe world can it be, dear?” 

“Heaven knows,” replied Elizabeth Dawson 
slowly ; “J don’t.” 

Colin Chepstowe stuck in his glass, and in 
silence stared through it with all his might. 

“ Why, what can the doddering old ‘fool want 
here?” sooa chirped he. ‘‘ Don’t you know who 
it is, dear Miss Dawson? It is old Gabriel Gaunt 
from Maydew—he ought to have been dead and 
buried long ago.” 

“T’m lost!” muttered Miss Dawson to 
her-elf. 





(To be continued.) 








Tae Etruscans of old believed in three kinds 
of lightning—one incapable of doing any injury, 
another more mischievous in ita character and, 
consequently only to be issued with the consent 
of a quorum of twelve gods, and a third, carrying 
mischief in its train, and for which a regular 
decree was required from the highest divinities 
in the eastern skies. Curiously enough, modern 
scientists, following the lead taken by Arago, 
have also decreed that the varieties of lightning 
are threefold. The first comprehends that i2 
which the discharge appears like a long, luminous 
line bent into angles and zigzags, and varying in 
complexion from white to blue, purple or red. 
This kind is known as forked lightning, because 
it sometimes divides into two or more branches 
before reaching the earth. The second differs 
from the first in the range of surface over which 
the flash is diffused. From this circumstance the 
charge is designated sheet lightning. The third 
class differs so widely from the more ordinary 
manifestations that many meteorologists have 
denied their right to be treated as legitimate 
lightnings. They neither assume the form °! 
long lines on the one hand nor sheets of flame 00 
the other, but exhitit themselves as balis °T 
globular lumps of fire. 
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FOR VIOLET’S SAKE. 


—_—:0:— 
CHAPTER XII. 
VIOLET’S BIRTHDAY. 


WaeEN Madeline had told her husband that 
they must part she spoke from the sudden agony 
of her heart, in the heat of her fierce anger and 
indignation and misery, but not from any settled 
desire to do 80. 

Had Sir Arthur remained with her, or absented 
himself only for a time, the cloud would probably 
have passed, and she would have learnt, after a 
while, to lean upon his strength. 

As it was, that one letter was the only com- 
munication he held with her, and he went from 
Jamaica back to his old wandering life, exploring 
in the interior of Africa, taking such sport as 
came in his way. 

He was wounded to the very soul by all that 
had happened. 

To have, however, unwittingly injured another 
man was gall and wormwood to him. 

To have the cup of happiness dashed from his 
lips, after his long patient love, just as he seemed 
about to taste it in its full perfection, was too bard 
even for his enduring nature. 

He knew, then, that his wife never had loved 
him, and never would love him, 

He could not give her even contentment now. 
She had shrunk from his touch. 

She had desired separation, and he had accepted 
his fate without question as to the reality of that 
desire. 

He blamed their hard destiny—not her—and 
went his way alone. 

‘To one person only he confided the real state of 
the case—to Colonel Manners, his tried and trusty 
friend, who promised him to watch over his wife 
and let him know all that happened to her. 

Sir Arthur also instructed his solicitors to 
remit to Lady Deering quarterly a liberal allow- 
ance, so that she sheuld want for nothing. 

It was a real comfort to Madeline to receive 
the visits of her husband’s friend, and to learn 
from him such details of his life as he could give 
her ; but the subject of their quarrel was never 
mentioned between them. 

Sir Arthur’s mother did not remain at Highland 
Towers, 

She went down to her son’s estate in the 
Midlands, and the old place was shut up. She 
showed no bitterness towards Madeline, but she 
felt ib would be impossible for her to meet her 
as she had been wont to do, in daily affectionate 
companionship. 

She knew nothing save that her son was the 
best of men, and that his wife had suddenly 
parted from him almost before the honeymoon 
was over, 

From Colonel Manners, Sir Arthur heard of the 
birth of his little daughter, some seven or eight 
months after he had left his wife at The Abbey 
with her parents. 

Heard it with deep joy and thankfulness, for 
he loved Madeline still. ; 

Heard of it with an eager longing for home, 
a he would not listen to the dictates of his 

leart, 
_With all his love he could be firm, even against 
himself, when his pride was aroused. 

As for Madeline, she yearned for a clasp of 
ber husband’s hand when her babe was laid in her 
arms, 

, ng she wanted to show him the dimpled baby 
iimbDs, 

She thought she knew how his face would 
soften if he could see the child, But he had 
indeed cut himself aloof from her, and she was 
— too. She could never ask him to come 
VAaCK, 

‘ She thought of Cecil still sometimes in a sad 
far-off way, but not as she used to do. 

Little Violet’s clinging arms taught her to 
think more of the babe’s absent father, and it 
was with Sir Arthur that her epirit communed 
im secret, 

_, Had he but known it! But he did not, and 
they lived their lives apart. 
7 


* * 


It was Christmas-tide once more. Twenty 
seasons had rolled by since Madeline had parted 
with Cecil Vernon—since she had watched the 
white sails of his ship carry him away out of 
sight—and she was again standirg where she 
had then stood, and was watching the same blue 
sea. 

It wanted a week to Christmas Day, and she 
was aroused from her reverie by the entrance of 
the butler—still the same, but white-haired now, 
and lined. 

“A letter from Miss Violet, my lady,” he said, 
his face aglow with pleasure. “ We shall all be 
real glad to see her sweet young face again.” 

“We shall indeed, Thomas,” and she seated 
herself to peruse the missive. 

Violet Deering had been staying some miles 
round the coast with Colonel and Mrs. Manners, 
and Madeline had never before found it so difficult 
to get her home again, and felt for the first time 
what the old birds must experience when the 
younglings take wing and find their pleasures for 
themselves, 

When she had read her letter to the end she 
sat with it in her lap, in deep thought. 

“ How time flies,” she murmured. “ What a 
weary while it is since I received that fatal letter. 
Lonely years they have been, yet bless¢d ones, 
too ; for my dear parents have been spared to 
me, and I have my child, my pretty Violet, and 
this is her seventeenth birthday. 

“TI think, I hope, she has been happy, but she 
has lacked a father’s love. 

“T have tried to be both father and mother to 
her,” she continued, with feeling, “and she has 
been content, and in her childhood’s years has 
left me unquestioned; but now she asks for 
memories of her sire—memories which I have 
lulled to sleep—but I have promised that I will 
tell her all to-day, and she has written to remind 
me of that promise, and she is coming back to 
hear my tale. 

“It is right that she should stay with her 
father’s friend, but I am always restless and un- 
easy when she is away from me. I cannot 
expect to keep her long, with her beauty and 
winning ways, but I would fain that she should 
wait some time yet. Love is so sweet and 
bitter,” and Lady Deering sighed. “I have 
wished that I had refused to let her go to ‘ Crag’s 
Hill.’” 

“Do not wish that, mother dear,’”’ cried a 
bright silvery voice, “I have been so happy 
there.” 

And Violet flung her arms round her mother's 
neck, 

“My darling, I did not expect you home so 
soon, You are an hour earlier than you said you 
would be here.” 

“ Have I come too soon?” laughed the girl. 

“No, it is a pleasant surprise, and now my pet, 
let me look at you,” and she turned the fair face 
to the light. 

“ Violet, | have never before seen your eyes so 
bright, and what a glow you have upon your 
cheeks—truly the air of ‘ Crag’s Hill’ has suited 
you. Something has changed you very much.” 

Violet blushed rosy red, but did not answer. 

“Oh, there is something ! surely you have a 
great deal to tell me ; but first, I must wish you 
many blessings in this New Year into which you 
are just peeping. ~ May it bea very happy one, 
my child,” and she kissed her fondly. 

“Thanks so many for your loving words, 
mother. I think I deserve them, too, for I have 
travelled many miles to hear you speak them, I 
started at nine o’clock, for Colonel Manners was 
coming into the neighbourhood, and promised 
to bring me, if I could be ready in good time, and 
also to return with him.” 

“Oh, Violet, are you going back?” cried 
Madeline. “I thought after my letter you would 
decide to remain here.” 

‘‘T shall be home for Christmas, mother, and 
surely I am a dutiful little daughter to come all 
this way to spend a part of my birthday with 
you. I have promised to meet the Colonel at 
the station.” 

“ Well, Violet,” said her mother, putting her 
temporary vexation aside—“ and what have you 
to tell me? Have you nothing to confess ?” 





The girl looked at her with a happy smile. 


“On the contrary, mother, I have come to hear 
you confess. I want to hear about my dear 
father and his early death. Let me hear every- 
thing concerning him, please. Oh, mother, how 
you must have loved him! Colonel Manners 
says there never was anyone like him before, and 
never will be again. And I am sure he is right. 
Tell me about your early love ; was he very fond 
of you, mammy? Was he long before he asked 
you to be his wife? I want to know every 
little thing : how he looked, and what he said.” 

Madeline sat with a saddened look. 

“ You are setting me a difficult task, Violet,” 
she answered slowly and painfully. ‘ More difti- 
cult than your young and innocent heart can even 
dream ; and those light words of yours are oper- 
ing wounds which still shrink from the touch. 
My child, you have never blamed me in your life 
for anything—and if now you should think I 
might have acted differently, be not quick to 
judge me, and forgive.” 

The girl drew a cushion to her mother’s feet, 
and flinging her hat and wrap aside, took her 
hands affectionately. 

“There can never be any need of forgiveness 
between you and me, surely, mother,” she said 
softly. 

“T cannot tell, the fact that we love so well, 
sometimes makes us harsh in our judgment of 
each othér. We cannot bear our dearest one 
should be ought but perfect.” 

“ You are perfect, mammy, dear,” said the girl 
proudly. 

“T fear not ; but now to give you the history 
you desire— 

“From earliest childhood, Arthur Deering and 
I were friends. He was seven years my senior, 
so he was my protector as well as friend, and I 
loved him with such a love as a spoiled and petted 
child would give under like circumstances. He 
carried me through the long wet grass, that my 


grounds, lest I should be tired. I ran by his 
side in the meadows, and picked the wild flowers ; 
but we were not always alone—a blue-eyed boy 
was there as well. He was nearer my own age, 
and I loved him the best of the two, dear as 
Arthur was to me. 

“ When a lad he still made a pet of me, and it 
ripened into the love of his life. But deep as his 
love was, and earnest and true, there was not the 
fire in it to draw a girl’s heart out of her bosom— 
but that other’s had. 

“Oh, Violet! I shall never forget his passion- 
ate love words. I forgot all else when I listened 
to them, and I promised to be his wife. 

“ Arthur asked me too, after that, and how can 
I describe to you how gentle and patient he was 
with me, when I refused him. 

“ My lover was poor, and my father would not 
give his consent to our union—but still he liked 
him, and promised that if he could make such 
an income as he deemed sufficient for our re- 
quirements, he would then let me marry him. 
“Tn the meantime, Arthur had left England 
for sport in Africa, and darling, he went because 
he could not bear to meet the girl ke loved, who 
had refused to be his wife. 

“A rich merchant, who was supposed to be my 
father’s friend, introduced my poor boy to what 
was imagined to be a wonderful opening iu the 
West Indies, and he went away, and with him all 
my joy in life.” 

“Oh, mother! Ican feel for you,” cried the 
girl with her sweet eyes upraised in sympathy. 
“You, darling! Well, how is that? Surely 
you are not in love !” 

Violet blushed deeply. 

“T did not say that, dear,” she answered 
softly, “ but one cannot care for everybody alike 
you know.” 

“* My child, I feel that someone has stolen your 
love from me,” said Madeline with emotion. 

“Oh no, mother!” answered her daughter 
eagerly,‘ No one could do that, there are so many 
sorts of love. No other affection could in any 
way diminish mine for you.” 

‘My darling, how long have you been so weli 
informed upop such matters? I must ask 
Colonel Manners who has been giving my little 





girl lessons in that well-known verb ‘to love.’”” 
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“Oh, no, please don’t. Me has not said any- 
thing yet.” 

“ He% of whom are you speaking, Violet ?” 

** Mother dear, I want you to trust me. Iam 
hot a giddy girl to be led away by every glance 
of admiration, and oh! I love even as you at my 
age loved that other, and I am certain my 
affection is reciprocated. Sometimes I turn and 
see his eyes fixed upon me with such an all 
absorbed, all absorbing gaze, that my heart 
flutters like a caged bird. It is not flirting, 
mother, for when he finds I notice him, he turns 
away and is quiet and sad. He is many years my 
senior, perhaps that makes him hesitate to ask 
me to be his wife ; but he need not fear, I would 
follow him to the end of the world.” 

“My little Violet,” said her mother ‘sadly, 
“how can you tell that this man is true? Kee 
your heart, darling, until he asks for it, do nat 
lay it at his feet.” 

‘Mother, it is too late,” answered the girl 
brokenly, “it has gone out to him, I can never 
take it back.” 

“ Has it come to that ?” said Madeline sorrow- 
fully. “ Well, God grant you your desire my pet, 
and may the wish of your heart be blessed to you. 
I will trust you, darling. I will not interfere. 
Bring your lover to me and I will be kind to him 
for your sake,” 

“ How shall J ever thank you ?” cried the girl. 
“T wish all mothers were like you. Most of them 
seem to forget that they were ever young them- 
selves. I suppose it is because with most it was 
such a very long time ago. It is. nice to have a 
young mother like you to enter into my thoughts 
and feelings. And now, darling, will you tell me 
the rest about my dear father? You can under- 
stand now why I think so much about him and 
of your early life together.” 

“Tt was not long, my child, only a couple of 
months.” 

“Two months!’ returned Violet in astonish- 
ment. “Oh! poor. mother. And then my father 
died?” 

“No, darling, not then. To goon with my 
story. The merchant I spoke of was a snake in 
the grass. He had conceived a fancy for me, and 
was determined to make me his wife, and it was 
for this purpose he sent my lover to the West 
Indies, and afterwsrds he had his death put in the 
papers, and I was taught to believe the poor 
fellow had died of the yellow fever. He also 
worked my father’s monetary ruin, and then 
urged his suit upon me. For my parent’s sake, 
to save them from poverty I was to accept him, 
and the help he offered them was upon the con- 
dition that I should become his wife. But I 
could not Violet, all my instincts were against 
him, and as it proved rightly so. Then Arthur 
found us where we had hidden ourselves in our 
poverty, and oh! Violet, he was so good and kind 
to us. He helped my father out of his difficulties 
and gave me back my dear old home without 
asking anything in return, and after a time I 
found he loved me still, and he asked me again to 
make him happy, and after all his goodness how 
could I say no to him ? So we were married.” 

“ And you learnt to love him, mother?” cried 
the girl eagerly. 

“T believe I did,” she answered softly. ‘I 
was very happy in his society. Our honeymoon 
was a pleasant and peaceful one, and we came 
home with the good resolution to lead a useful 
life, when, just after our return, my evil genius 
again crossed my path. The diabolical wretch 
who had laid his cruel plot to deceive me was 
not satisfied yet. He came to tell me that my 
lover was alive and well, and true, and gave me a 
letter he had written months before, which he 
had purposely detained. And oh! Violet, he was 
coming home to claim me for his wife, being quite 
unaware of my marriage. In the anguish of my 
soul I told my husband that my love could never 
be his, and that we must part, and he took me at 
my word. He went away and I have not seen 
him since. Ten years ago he was killed, out lion 
hunting in Africa, and I am left with a lifelong 
regret,” 

For some moments the girl sat silent. Then 
she raised her beautiful eyes moist with tears 

“Ah! if he had only lived,” she said, “ you 
might have been reconciled. If he could but 


come home now, I would throw my arms about 
his neck and tell him how I have yearned for his 
love, and he would forgive and forget your hasty 
words. Oh mother, if it could only be?” 

“The dead cannot return, dear child,” she 
answered sadly, “or gladly would I receive my 
husband back. But now my story is nearly 
ended. A relation of mv mother’s died many 
years since and left mea large fortune, upon the 
understanding that I would take his family name. 
I added it to my own, becoming Lady Deering 
Forsythe, Thus we are known in common par- 
lance by the name of Forsythe. There was no 
male heir to your poor father’s title, but the 
estates will be yours when you are of age. I have 
touched nothing beyond the allowance he made 
me, 80 my little girl will be agreat heiress. May 
you be happy and prosperous too, my pet, and 
never have the misery of knowing that yon have 
been even the indirect cause of the death of one 
to whom you. owed the love of your life. This 
knowledge is my daily cross, Violet. And now 
we must close the subject, which to me is always 
a most painful.one.” 

So the mother and daughter clasped hands in 
sympathy, 

Then spoke of other things. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
FOR VIOLET’S SAKE, 


MADETINE was sitting at her needlework when 
Thomas entered the room. 

“ There’s a gentleman here, ma’am, who would 
take it a great favour if, he might be permitted 
to see the Abbey. Some friends of his once 
lived here, I believe.” ; 

“Friends of his! He must be mistaken, I 
think; but I don’t like to be churlish. You can 
show him round the old place if you like.” 

“Yes, my lady,” and Thomas withdrew at 
once. 

She had meant to make her escape, but the 
stranger. was ushered in sooner than she 
expect: r 

“This is the drawing-room, sir,” said Thomas, 
in the capacity of showman, “and there’s a lovely 
sea view from the window.” 

The tall, handsome stranger did not notice 
Madeline, but walked there at once and looked 


ut. 

* Ah!” he said, “ quite unchanged.” 

At the sound of his voice Madeline started 
violently, but she neither stirred nor spoke. 

“ And you say this dear old place now belongs 
to a Lady Forsythe ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it do. I’ve served her this many 
years.” 

“Your face seems somewhat familiar to me ; 
and yet I suppose it must be fancy.” 

“Well, sir, I'd almost the same thoughts 
concerning you, but I didn’t like to take the 
liberty of naming of ’em,” answered the old man 
readily, and he walked on to the further end of 
the room ; but the stranger still stood gazing out 
to sea, 

Madeline rose and went with quiet steps to his 
side, and overheard his low words. 

“ Madeline, my little Madeline, it was here we 
parted,” he said, in agitation. 

She uttered a cry and he looked round 
suddenly. 

She was very little altered since the days 
when their love was new, and he recognised her 
at once, 

“Madeline,” he said, with deep emotion, and 
she stretched out both her hands to him, and in 
another moment she was folded in his arms, 
while Thomas, guessing the truth, went off to tell 
Mrs. Raymond of Cecil Vernon’s return. 

_ * * 7 ” 


All the old trouble seemed to be a thing of the 
past. 

Cecil Vernon telegraphed to his friends 
not to expect him back, and remained with 
Madeline and the Raymonds, at the Abbey, and 
he had not been mawy hours in the house before 
he had persuaded Madeline into renewing their 
engagement. 





“Tam so glad you are really going to be happy 





at last, Madeline, darling,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
kindly. “Will Violet like your marrying 
again {” 

“Tt will not make much difference to her 
mother dear. My pretty bird will soon fly off to 
a nest of her own. But I must not tell her 
secrets ; I shall say nothing to her until I see how 
she likes Cecil.” ” 

“T have wheeled Mr. Raymond about in his 
bath chair till he wanted to come in,” said Cecil 
Vernon, entering the room, ‘‘and have now left 
him by the fire in the library ; and now, 
Madeline, shall I put up some of that holly for 

ou?” 
te Yes, do,” said Mrs. Raymond. “I will go 
and take care of papa, and you two can get on 
with the decorations, Madeline likes to do them 
herself.” 

“ Darling,” he said, as soon as they were alone, 
“before your visitors arrive I want to say a few 
words to you. Surely we have. waited -long 
enough—nineteen years! it is a lifetime—do not 
let there be further delay, Madeline ; make me 
happy soon,” 

She looked up at him with a confiding smile. 

“ Your wish is my law, Cecil ; still, 1 cannot fix 
a date for our marriage until I' have talked it 
over with Violet. Oh, Cecil, you will be very 
fond of my dear girl; she is so gentle and so 
beautiful.” 

“T have a little confession to make,” he said, 
colouring. “I have met your daughter at 
Colonel Manners’; I was staying there a short 
time since.” 

“And she did not tell me!” answered 
Madeline, in surprise. ‘“ But then, of course, I 
never mentioned your name to her, and she 
would not know that I was interested in you. 
So you have seen my little Violet; is she not 
pretty ?”’ 

“ Very! She is like you, but the likeness is not 
marked. I used to wonder what it was that 
drew me to her ; now I know.” 

“Then your were drawn to her? I am so glad. 
Hush, I can hear wheels ; it is my little girl.” 

“And the day is not fixed ;'there is time to 
name it now, darling!” 

. And he imprisoned her in his arms. 

“No, no, not now; let me run to meet her,” 
and she broke away from him. 

He passed into the farther end of the room 
with a troubled look, and buried himself with 
the evergreens, 

“ Poor little girl!” he murmured. “I hope 
she will not give us trouble, but I fear she loves 
me.” 

Then again he broke out impatiently,— 

“Did I ever care for her? Did I seek her 
affection? I cannot tell. For nineteen years I 
was faithful to one image, and then I met Violet, 
and she stirred in me feelings I thought !ong 
since dead, until I wondered at myself. Her 
voice, her touch, her eyes, caused echoes of that 
old love. I know why now, they were her 
mother’s voice, her mother’s touch, her mother’s 
eyes. If my darling and I had not met again I 
should have been happy with Violet, and now, if 
ever Madeline knows the truth, will she give me 
blame? I fear yes.” 

She returned to the room with her arm about 
her child’s waist. 

“Why, my pet,” she said, anxiously; “ where 
are the roses gone? What a white violet has 
come to me with such sad eyes,” 

“Oh!” answered the girl, clinging to her, 
“ mother, he has deserted me !” 

Cecil moved, and she started and uttered a 
smothered cry. 

He advanced with outstretched hand, and 4 
smile which he endeavoured to make easy and 
natural, 

“Well, Miss Forsythe, you see, I have reached 
the Abbey before you,” he said, ‘aud in your 
mamma | have found a very old friend.” 

“Oh! mother,” she replied, a glad glow creep- 
ing over her speaking face, “ why did you not tell 
me that he was here ?” 

Madeline turned very pale, and looked from 
one to the other en juiringly. 

“TJ do uot understand,” she faltered. 

Mrs. Ray mond eutered with a loving embrace. 

“ Welcome home, little flower,” she said clasp- 
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ing the girl in her arms; then she asked Made- 
line in a whisper if she had told Violet her 
news ? it 

“No, no,” she answered in agitation, “and for 
Heaven’s sake, be silent too.” 

Her mother looked at her in surprise. 

“J will explain another time,” she continued, 
“ only be silent.” 

Then she turned to Violet. 

“Run and take off your things darling,” she 
said kindly, “you will find us here when you 
return,” and the girl obeyed her, although some- 
what reluctantly. 

“ Cecil, what is this?” she asked almost sternly. 
“Tell me the whole truth—what has taken place 
between you and Violet? Are you the man to 
whom she has given. her fresh innocent young 
heart ?” 

“T hope it is not so bad as that, Madeline, but 
I will confess that I was greatly drawn to Violet, 
now I know why—she was your child, and with 
your eyes appealed to my heart—but no actual 
word of love has ever passed between us.” 

Madeline paced the room in deep excitement. 

“Cecil, had we not met again, should you have 
asked her to be:-your wife?” 

“T believe I. should,”: he answered honestly ; 
“but it was because you seemed once more to live 
in her, my darling, I love only you.” 

“But that will not prevent her heart from 
breaking,” she cried passionately, ‘‘ Cecil, Violet 
loves you, and I cannot take you from her ; I will 
never warry you to break her heart.” 

A figure had been standing at the window 
which had been accidentally left open, and over 
which the curtain had been partly drawn, and 
remained there listening intently to her words, 

“Violet must never know that you were the 
lover of my youth,” she said firmly, but with 
deep feeling, “nor that we have been engaged 
again now. Thus I will repay her for the wrong 
I did her father ; Cecil, all is over between 
us.” 

“Madeline, my darling, you are upset,” he 
cried fervently, “remember my long and con- 
stant love,’ 

“I do remember it, Cecil,” she replied with 
enforced calm, “ Is it possible I could forget ? 
But you learnt to love Violet before we met 
again, and taught her to love you ; one of us 
must suffer, and I am better able to bearit. See 
how a few days of sorrow have altered her.” 

“Madeline,” he answered passionately, “I will 
not give you back your freedom—my love, I 
cannot be happy with any other.” 

“But a short week since you told yourself 
that Violet could fill your life—-she is not altered, 
she can do so still—I thank Heaven that the 
renewal of our engagement has not been 
announced,” 

There was a long pause between them, then 
he said bitterly,— 

“Madeline, you are very changed.” 

_ “If to prefer my child’s happiness to my own 
is to be changed, then I am so, Cecil,” she 
answered gently, “ Forget the past few days we 
have spent together, and go back to the bright 
ones you were spending with Violet at Crag’s 
Hill, before we met again—you can stay here 
Cecil, and see her—I am going away.” 

“ Madeline,” he answered indignantly, “ what 
do you think I am made of ? It must be that you 
love me no longer, if you can speak thus.” 

“As you will,” she said, with a strange quiver 
of suppressed emotion in her voice. “ Think so 
if you please—only make Violet happy—do, do 
for my sake.” 

_ Then she clasped his hand, looked steadfastly 
in his eyes, and left him alone. 
* * * * * 

When Violet entered the drawing-room again, 
she thought for a moment that it was empty. 
The next, she became aware that a man was 
looking in between the curtains, and was about 
. cry aloud for help, when his voice stayed 

r. 

“Oh! Mr, Freeman, is it you ?” she exclaimed, 
advancing with real pleasure in her face. “I am 
he ee to see you; shall I tell mamma you are 

re ¢ 

“No, Violet, tell no one, but get your hat and 
come out to me in the garden, I want to talk to 


you,” and he passed out by the window at which 
he had entered, 

She obeyed him readily. 

She knew him as an intimate friend of her 
godfather Celonel Manners, and he had been more 
than gentle and kind to her in their intercourse, 
when more than once she had met him at Crag’s 
Hill during her visits there, and her heart had 
gone out to him ; but she had not seen him dur- 
ing her last visit, when she had met Cecil 
Vernon. 

‘@Wiolet,”. he said softly, “I want you to tell 
me truly what you know of your father,” 

“T know that he was noble and good,” she 
answered proudly; “I have longed so for his 
love, you cannot tell. Oh! if he could come back 
to-us, how glad both mother and I would ke.” 

“Your mother,” ‘he questioned with much 
agitation, .“‘ Would she be glad? Violet, doyou 
know why your parents parted ?” 

“Yes !-she has told me all.” 

“ How then do you think she would be glad?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“ Because the words she spoke were hasty ones, 
said in the first bitterness of her grief. I believe 
she would have welcomed my father gladly, had 
he come back to her—and had he come, I would 
have clasped my arms about him, «and begged him 
to forgive and forget for my sake, because I have 
so yearned for his love; but he was killed, Mr, 
Freeman, my noble father was killed |” 

“ Are you quite sure, Violet ?” ‘ 

The girl stopped in the dusk, and peered into 
his face, and a great joy awoke in her heart—an 
uncertain quivering hope and joy. 

“Will you put your arms about my neck 
Violet?” he asked in a low shaken voice, , “ Will 
you give me a welcome, darling? Oh! my child, 
‘so your heart has turned to the father you never 
saw. Oh! if [had only known, if I had only 
known,” 

She trembled as she heard his words, then she 
flung her arms abovt him, . 

“You are my father,” she cried, exultantly, 
“T have loved you from the first my dear, dear 
father !’’ and she clung to him lovingly, 

“Violet,” he said, at length, “has your mother 
any love for me ? Will she give me a welcome ¢” 

“Ay! and a warm one, too,” answered the 
girl. “This is Christmas Eve,” 

“ Yes ; it is the day upon which she consented 
to be my wife; and child, I have a fancy to ask 
her again to-night.” 

“Oh ! do, do,” she answered, joyfully, “ and we 
shall all have such a happy Christmas-day.” 

“ Heaven grant it! Violet, will you take me 
to her, my child ?” 

“Yes; that I will. Come into the boudoir, we 
shall not be interrupted there; and father, you 
will be very kind to her ?” 

For answer he kissed her with a reassuring 
smile, and she ran to her mother’s room. 

Madeline was looking pale and agitated, but 
she was ready dressed for dinner, 

“Has Colonel Manners arrived, dear ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No, mother, but he won't be late ; but some- 
one else has come who wants to see you.” 

“Indeed? Well, I am ready, my child,” and 
she advanced to the door. 

“Mammy,” continued the girl, “ you will be 
nice, and kind, and gentle to him, wi!l you not? 
for he has been very good to me, and I am very 
fond of him. Mother, do you remember that it 
was on Christmas Eve my dear father asked you 
to be his wife ?” 

“ How could I forget it, Violet ?”’ she answered 
with feeling. 

“ And, oh! mother, don’t you wish he could 
come back and ask you to take up the broken 
thread of your joint lives, that you might show 
him how sorry you are for all the lonely years he 
has spent.” 

“My darling, do not say these things; you 
cannot think how they sadden me,” she answered, 
painfully, 

“ Well, I won’t, dear, but I must take you to 
see my friend,” and she led her mother to the 
boudoir, and having opened the door for her to 
enter, closed it again at once, and thus the two 
who had so long been parted met again. 








“My darling,” said Sir Arthur, earnestly, 


“have you no welcome for me? I have come 
home!” and he held out his hands to her, 

She looked at the bronzed and bearded man 
before her in surprise, but knew that the soft 
brown eyes gazing so lovingly upon her were 
those of her husband. 

“Oh, Arthur, can you forgive me ?” she asked, 
earnestly; “and oh! my dear, I thought you 
were dead, Thank Heaven that it is not really 
true!” 

He drew her to him. 

“ Are you glad, in truth, Madeline?” he asked, 
gently. 

“More than glad ; a weight is lifted from my 
heart. But oh! Arthur, why did you let me 
believe you to be dead?” 

“The report of my death was the result of an 
accident. I was very seriously hurt, and all hope 
of my recovery was given up. . That is enough 
for a newspaper reporter, When I got better 
and learnt the misstatement had gone forth, I 
thought I would not contradict it. I fancied 
you would be happier if you believed yourself free 
from those ties which were so painful to you.” 

“But Arthur,” she said, with heightesed 
colour, “I. might—I might have _ married 
again.” 

“T guarded against that as best I could. I 
knew Manners would never let things come to 
such a crisis, and I had no fear of your desiring 
to marry any but one man, and I took care 
always to know his whereabouts. When he came 
to Evgland, I came too,” 

She was deeply agitated. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “ Arthur, you might have 
been too late; but for circumstances which 
intervened, I should, haye married Cecil 
Vernon.” 

“Madeline, spare yourself the pain of telling 
me. I must confess the truth; I played eaves- 
dropper this afternoon, and overheard your 
conversation, I know how you gave up all for 
your child’s sake, Madeline, will you be my 
wife again?” and he took her home to his treast. 

* 


Cecil Vernon was standing thoughtfully before 
the large wood fire in the old drawing-rcom 
when Violet came in with a radiant face. 

“The roses are in full bloom again, Miss 
Violet,” he said, with a smile. 

“Yes! Iam very, very happy to-night. Do 
you know why ?” 

“No,” he stammered, thinking his presence 
had made the girl’s gladness, 

“Then I must tell you. My dear mother is 
going to be happy at last. My father has come 
home !” 

Her hearer stared at her blankly. 

“Your father has come home!” he repeated, 


| in a dazed voice. “‘ Why, child, he died years ago ; 


how can he have come back ?” 

“ He did not die, and is with mother now.” 

A heavy cloud fell over Cecil Vernon’s face 
and he gave a low soft whistle and fell into a 
reverie 

Whew he aroused himself it was to meet the 
gaze of Viclet’s wistful eyes fixed on him, and he 
turned to her impulsively. 

“Violet, are you quite—quite happy now.” 

A flush rose to her cheek, and the beautiful 
eyes drooped, and she did not answer him, 

“ Little one,” he continued, “would you be 
any happier if I were to ask Lady Forsythe to 
let you be my wife?” 

He placed his arm about her slender waist and 
gazed into her changeful face. 

She could never be to him quite what Made- 
line had been, but she was now for ever past his 
reach, and Violet loved him he kuew. 

It was better to have it settled at once. 
Better for them all 

* Hallo, I beg your pardon,” said Colonel 
Manners. “I’m afraid I am in the way.” 

“Not in the least,” replied Cecil coolly. 
“Violet and I have just settled to take each 
other for better for worse.” 

“T thought it would come to that ; I congratu- 
late you both,” replied the Colonel heartily, 
“and I hope presently to hear anuther. piece of 
good news.” 

“Oh! Colonel Manners,” said Violet, ‘“ why 








did you not tell me who Mr. I’reeman realiy was! 
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[ have so longed for my dear father, and to think | 
I have been so often in his society and did not | 
know him!” 

“ He wished to unravel the tangled skein for | 
himself, Violet, and I suppose he was right, for it | 
has all ended well it seems. Here is grandmamma: | 
[ wonder what she will have to say to it, and | 
grandpapa too, Mrs. Raymond, your grand- | 
daughter has engaged herself to Mr. Vernon 
without asking either your consent or mine, do 
you think that dutiful ?” 

“Violet to Cecil!” she answered in surprise, 
but further speech was prevented by the arrival 
0f Madeline and her husband. He walked up to 
Mrs. Raymond at once, 

“Will you give me a welcome home, mother ?” 
he asked with a happy smile. 

She looked at him in perplexity, but at length 
her face overspread with pleasure. 

**It is really my dear, long lost Arthur” ? she 
said, and in another moment he was in her affec- 
tionate eanbrace. 

Mr. Raymond was sitting in his easy chair. He 
did not usually take much notice, but he aroused 
himself to listen now. 

‘*Arthur!” he said, “ Why Arthur is dead !” 

‘* No, father, that was all a mistake—he is alive 
and well—and happy at last.” 

‘Dear me! Iam sure I am very thankful ; 
but Madeline, what about Cecil?” he asked with 
a puzzled look. 

Violet and Cecil had been whispering to Made- 
line, and she now answered her fathec’s query. 

** Cecil Vernon is engaged to Violet, papa,” she 
said in a firm voice. 

‘‘Heaven bless my soul!” returned the old 
man, pressing his hand to his forehead. ‘I 
thought, I understood,” and the expression of his 
face grew more bewildered than ever. 

** You thought we were all going to be very 
happy, Dad, and so we are, I hope,” returned 
Madeline brightly. 

The door opened, and Thomas was about to 
announce dinner, when the strangeness of the 
grouping silenced him, Violet was clinging to 
Cecil’s arm, her bright eyes upturned to his, full 
of radiance. Sir Arthur was holding his wife’s 
hand, and receiving the congratulations of his 
friend Colonel Manners, while Mrs. Raymond was 
leaning over the old man’s chair, trying to silence 
him. 

“Well, Thomas,” cried Sir Arthur, “do you 
recognise me ?” ‘ 

But Thomas Mason only stared, as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

Madeline whispered in her husband’s ear, and 
they advanced to the old servant’s side, and Sir 
Arthur extended his hand. 

‘““T must have your welcome with the rest, 
Mason,” he said kindly. 

“It is Sir Arthur,’ he gasped, “and oh! sir, 
I am glad to see you back, and that I am.” 

“ That is right ; and now how is Sally ?”” 

“She’s Sally Sawyer still, sir,” he answered 
regretfully, “but it ain’t no fault of mine; I’ve 
been as willing as willing could be the past twenty 
years, but as we was in service she preferred to 
wait.” 

‘* Well, you’re too old for service now, Thomas. 
Suppose I set you up as landlord of the ‘ Deering 
Arms,’ do you think Sally would consent then ?” 

“The ‘Deering Arms,’ lor sir, I’m sure she 
would,” he answered joyously. 

** Well, then, that is settled,” said Sir Arthur ; 
“and Iam glad Thomas is going to be happy too, 
for, poor old fellow, he has not much time to 
spare.” 

And suddenly, in the midst of his joy, Mason 
remembered that he had never announced dinner, 
and did so accordingly. 

“Oh! mother,” whispered Violet as they were 
pairing off toleave the room, “Iam so very, very 
happy ; is not this something like a Christmas 
Eve?’ 

“Tt is indeed,” replied her mother gently ; “ it 
is a season of peace and goodwill. I feel I can 
forgive everyone to-night.” 

“Even that wicked merchant?” whispered 
the girl. 

“ Yes, even him,” answered Madeline, as she 
turned to accept Colonel Manner’s proferred arm, 





(THE END.] 


THE MAJOR’S MISTAKE. 
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“ Have we got to spend the rest of our days in 
this dismal place?” said Cynthia Hawtree, 
despairingly. 

“Oh, Cynthia, I think it’s splendid!” cried 


| Erika, the younger sister, peeping into the cool, 


stone-paved dairy and clapping her hands to 
frighten away the big cat who was aq ond 
watching the colony of grey and purple Moves 
that were perched on the low brooding eaves. 

“A common farmhouse !” sighed Cynthia. 

“ But we can make it the prettiest little nook 
in the world,” pleaded Erika. “I can paper this 
room myself ;and just see what a sweet nook that 
will be for mamma, with the lozenge-shaped 
window-panes and the big Michigan roseclimbing 
around it !”” 

“One could touch the ceiling with one hand ! ” 
groaned Cynthia. 

“ But that makes it all the more cozy.” 

“‘ How are we ever to get our big furniture into 
these rooms ?” 

“Oh, we must sell the big things and keep 
only the little ones!” cheerily responded 
Erika. “Tall efagares and monster china 
cabinets would only be out of place io these doll- 
house nooks and corners. Do think, Cynthia, 
how pleasant it will be here with muslin curtains 
drawn, cottage-fashion, across the casement, and 
big wood fires crackling in those delicious cavern- 
like chimneys ! ” 

Cynthia smiled, she could not help it. 

“ Erika,” said she, “ if you were imprisoned for 
life in the deepest dungeon of the Bastille, you 
would immediately set to work. to make it as 
picturesque and comfortable as possible ! ” 

Erika lifted her blue, smiling eyes. 

“ Well,” said she, “ wouldn’t that be the best 
way?” 

“Tt’s all very well for you,” said Cynthia, 
shrugging her shoulders. “Owen Westover has 
summoned up courage to ask you to marry him 
since he heard you were no longer an heiress |” 

“T sha’n’t marry anyone so long as mamma 


needs me!” declared Erika, flushing up to the’ 


roots of her lovely flaxen hair. “ But, all the 
same, it’s very nice of Owen !” 

“ And,” added Cynthia, “ Major Inglis has 
politely hinted that he can’t bring himself to drag 
me into the poverty of an army officer’s wife, now 
that circumstances have turned out so different 
from what we imagined.” 

And she laughed a rather mirthless laugh. 

“I’m glad of it, Cynthia,” said Erika, with 
energy. “I never liked Major Inglis, and you 
know, dear, Mr, Orville would give one of his eyes 
to call you his——.” 

“ Both of them,” uttered a clear, manly voice, 
“and every other feature of his face into the 
bargain! ” 

And then the girls became aware, for the first 
time, that a pair of manly elbows were resting 
on the window-sill, and that a handsome young 
giant, posted among the lilacs and syringas, 
on the outside, was looking in, like a magnified 
copy of one of Raphael’s cherubs. 

“Don’t scold me, Cynthia!” he pleaded. “J 
don’t want to drag you into poverty, either, and 
I don’t pretend to bea rich man; but if you'll 
only give me a shred of hope to cling to, I'll work 
my fingers to the bone to make a home for you— 
aye, and a comfortable home, too !” 

‘Say yes, dear,” coaxingly whispered Erika. 

But all that Cynthia Would murmur was some 
disjointed sentence about “thinking of it,” as 
she hurried away down the dark, wainscoted 
corridor, 

“ Do you think she’ll have me, Erika?” wist- 
fully demanded Mr. Orville. 

“I do believe she will,” Erika answered cor- 
dially, “if orly you'll persevere!” 

“Tl come again this evening,” said he, 

“Yes, do,” encouraged the girl. 

“When you're a little settled.” 

And he went away, whistling “ Robin Adair.” 

Erika sat down on a packing-box and surveyed 
the general confusion around her, scarcely know- 
ing whether to laugh or cry. 

“Tf he expects us to get a little settled any 





time within a week, he is considerably mistaken,” 
said she. “ But we must manage to civilize taings 
a little before mamma comes here. Cynthia oni! 
Ican camp down, gipsy fashion, anywhere, but 
mamma must be properly cared for.” 

Cynthia and Erika Hawtree were the two 
daughters of a pretty, helpless widow, who had 
dwelt for ten years with Doctor Manville, her 
bachelor brother, who, fully expecting that her 
family would be provided for through his gener. 
osity, was utterly amazed and confounded when 
at his death the old will, made in favour of a 
distant cousin, when she had offended him by 
marrying a penniless army officer, was found un- 
rescinded. 

“ But I know,” faltered Mrs. Hawtree, “ that 
he forgave me all the past, and meant to leave 
me and the girls everything that he had. For he 
told me so over and over again.” 

“ My dear madam,” said Mr. Biscomb, the fox- 
faced lawyer, “I haven't the least doubt in the 
world of it. But all this isn’t legal evidence, you 
know, and there’s nothing on earth that men are 
so uncertain about as their wills. I’m afraid— 
I’m very much afraid—that Mr. Geoffrey Man. 
ville, of Lancashire, will inherit !” 

“But,” gasped Cynthia, “what is to become 
of us?” 

The fox-faced lawyer blew his nose in an ia- 
posing fashion on a big silk handkerchief, and de- 
clared he did not know. 

Mrs. Hawtree, an inefficient little human doll, 
took to her bed, and dissolved into floods of 
tears. 

Cynthia, the beautiful, sat like Niobe, contem- 
plating her evil fate; but little Erika, scarcely 
promoted from the reign of short frocks and skip- 
ping ropes, stepped boldly into the front rank. 

She it was who hired, at a merely nominal rent, 
the farrahouse, ascertained from Mr. Biscom) 
just how much of the furniture was theirs, and 
how much would descend to this unknown Geof- 
frey Manville. 

She also discharged the servants, only excepting 
old purblind Martha, the nuree, who declared that 
“ she didn’t want no wages except the run of her 
teeth !” and who took the responsibility of every- 
thing with a courage almost equal to that of Joan 
of Arc. 

“J did think,” Erika confided to old Martha, 
“that Mr. Geoffrey Manville might be like the 
heroes in novels, who would either come South 
and marry one of us three, or else generously 
bestow the estate on us, in consideration that 
we've been brought up to expect it, and that he 
owns two or three cotton mills in the North 
already. But he’s a fat, elderly man, with a wife 
and five children, and he says law is law, and he 
feels constrained to abide by it. Horrid old 
thing!” 

Martha shook her cap frills. : 

“ Real life ain’t a bit like novels, Miss Erika, 
fix it how you will,” said she gloomily, “and arter 
all, it’s Doctor Manville we’d orter blame ; not 
Mr. Geoffrey.” : 

“No,” said Erika, “we won’t blame uncle 
George. He was always good tous. And I'm 
quite sure if he hadn't died so suddenly, he 
would have altered his will.” 

“P’raps he would,” sagely remarked old 
Martha—“ p’raps he wouldn’t. There ain't 0 
dependence to be put on men-folks.” ? 

Just at this moment Martha was busy planuing 
a carpet on the sitting-room floor. 

“ It’s the white one with the little red stars all 
over it that your ma herself brought to the Court 
when she came,” said Martha. “I was calculatin 
on the pretty pattern in the dinin’-room, but 
that sharp-nosed old lawyer said he couldn't 
allow the property of his client, Mr. Geoffrey 
Manville, to be tampered with, Never mind ; he 
couldn’t object when I took the ten-year file 
of the Scientific Messenger that was in your 
uncle’s wardrobe drawers, an’ packed ’em into the 
waggon to steady the Chinese cabinet and the 
cherry-wood rockin’-chair.” > 

Erika paused in her occupation of cutting the 
carpet to fit the angle of the fire-place. 

“What on earth do you want of the ten-year 
file of the Scientific Messenger,” aaid she, “unless 
it is to light fires with? Uncle George used ¥ 
like to pore over the back numbers, and he 
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always declared his file would some day be 
valuable to autiquarians. But we aren't 
antiquarians.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about your aunties an’ 
uncles,” said Martha, “but I do know that there 
ain’t nothin’ equal to good, smovth noospapers 
laid under a carpet to keep off the rough e-iges of 
the boards—especially if it’s an old carpet like 
this ’ere that hain’t got much more wear in it.” 

And she threw down av armful of Scientific 
Messengers on the floor, 

“ Just you spread ’em out, Miss Erika, there’s 
a darling,” said she. ‘ Your back ain’t so stiffas 
my old bones, and I'll help stretch the carpet 
over ’em and have it down in a jiffy.” 

Erika looked reluctantly at the musty-smelling 
sheets. 

“Tt seems almost a pity,” said she. “ Uncle 
George thought so much of those papers.” 

Martha gave her cap-boarders another toss, 

“T guess they don’t read the Scientific 
Messenger in the country he’s gone to,” said she. 
“ And I don’t know any better use we can put 
‘em to than in helpin’ to make your poor maa 
bit more comfortable.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Erika, slowly opening 
the closely printed broadsides, and spreading 
them down on the cleanly scoured board floor 
one by one, while Martha, with her mouth full of 
carpet tacks, began vigorously to nail down the 
breadths on the opposite side. 

“ There’s a raft more on ’em in the other room, 
dearie, if you need ’em,” said she, “Eh, what’s 
the matter? Is it a mouse?” 

For Erika had uttered a sudden scream. 

“ Tt’s—it’s a paper,” she gasped—“a written 
paper! It fell right out of the folds of the Scien- 
tific Messenger, and it’s got a red seal on it!” 

Old Martha made a grasp at it. 

“Tt’s a will!” she croaked hoarsely. “ It’s 
signed with your uncle’s name, and it’s dated a 
year ago, Look at it, Miss Erika—everything’s 
turning black before my old eyes.” 

And Cynthia, coming in from the outer air, was 
just in time to prevent the faithful servant from 
falling helpless to the floor. 

“Why on earth my late client got that two- 
pence half-penny attorney from Mellor to draw 
up his last will,” snarled old Biscomb, “I can’t 
imagine! Nor why he chose to hide it away in a 
parcel of old newspapers that might have been 
made a bonfire of at any time ! But it’s authentic 
—there’s no sort of doubt of that ! And it’s very 
fortunate for Mrs. Hawtree’s daughters that they 
are heiresses after all. I must write at once to 
my client in Manchester.” 

Major Inglis, coming, all smiles, to renew his 
suit, was somewhat taken aback when he was 
presented to Mr. Orville as Miss Hawtree’s 
accepted lover, and Owen Westover condoled 
somewhat officiously with him on the subject. 

“What a pity we can’t know beforehand what’s 
going to happen!” said he. “ But, you see, 
Orville was quite satisfied to take the girl without 
the fortune.” 

“So was I,” dolorously retorted the major, “so 
far as I was concerned. But a man can’t be self- 
ish enough to ask a woman to share his abject 
poverty |” 

_ “T don’t know,” reflectively answered Owen. 
“Some men are selfish enough for anything |” 








Amona other Turkish superstitions are these: 
If a pair of scissors are left on a table open, it is 
a sign of aquarrel. If they fall upon the floor 
and stick‘up, it means a visit ; and if an apple or 
other fruit falls from the hand just as you are 
about to put it in your mouth, it is a sign some- 
one envies you. Ifa loaf or a piece of bread falls 
vo the floor, it is a sign that some of your relatives 
are in want of bread in a strange place. To bite 
the tongue signifies that you are not telling the 
truth. The little white spots which come under 
the finger nails mean various things, according to 
the finger, The right thumb nail means money 
earned ; the left, finding money or a_ present. 
The first finger means friends, the next enemies, 
the third journeys, and the little one fibs. When 
an eyelash drops off and flies on the cheek, it 
means a present of a new gown or other article 
of wearing apparel, 





VALENTINE. 


—0:— 


Dunstan Forp, the famous artist, whose pic- 
turea were creating a decided sensation in fashion- 
able circles, sat alone in his suburban studio, with 
his brows knitted in a frown. Before him lay an 
open letter, which he had just perused. 

“So my. best friend is gone,” he mused. 
“Poor Gregor! We have met but rarely of late 
years, yet a truer heart never beat in human 
breast. And now by his will I am left guardian 
to his only child—‘ little Valentine’ he calls him. 
He must be quite a small boy. It seems to me 
that I heard years ago that Gregor had a 
daughter ; but I must be mistaken. I have a 
treacherous memory. Little Valentine is wel- 
come for his father’s sake, though I’m at my 
wit’s end to kuow what to do for a child of 
that age. I suppose he is too young to be sent 
to school. I shall be obliged to ask my landlady, 
Mrs. Linden, to look after hima bit. He'll be 
here in the afternoon.” 

Snatching up his hat, he left the studio 
hastily, and went out into the street. 

At the large toy shop he purchased a mam- 
moth rocking-horse designed to entrance the 
heart of any ordinary boy, laid in a supply of 
drums, horns, and mouth-harps, with other toys 
too numerous to mention, ordered them sent at 
once to his number, and proceeded on his way. 

“T must see if that ‘Beatrice’ is sold,” he 
thought, entering a picture dealer’s. “I can 
afford to purchase it now, since my latest picture 
brought me so high a price.” 

The “ Beatrice,” a life-size marble figure, 
occupied the post of honour in the gallery. It 
was still unsold, and Dunstan looked at the 
exquisite face in rapture. 

“Tf I thought a human face of such beauty 
existed, I would search the world over to find 
it!” he exclaimed. “It is my ideal of womanly 
loveliness—the face I have dreamed of for 
years. Wrap it up carefully,” he admonished 
the man, “and send it up to my den. I will 
pay you the cash on delivery if it is all right side 
up with care. Mind now.” 

* All right, Mr. Ford,” said the dapper clerk, 
smiling. “I'll see to the wrapping myself.” 

Back again in his rooms, the artist proceeded to 
arrange his purchases where they would be sure 
to catch the attention of little Valentine Red- 
fern, and make him forget that he was thrown 
among strangers. 

“ OF course,” he said to himself, surveying the 
result of his labours rather ruefully, “I shall not 
keep him here any longer than I can help. Mary 
will be back next month, and he can go to her, 
But just at first, the poor little beggar will be 
homesick and miss his father sadly.” 

The playthings certainly looked incongruous 
in a room crowded with statuary, paintings, 
easels, and all the paraphernalia of an artist’s 
work-room. 

At three o’clock a cab drove up to the door, 
and Dunstan went down at once. 

‘*If you please, sir,” said the driver, respect- 
fully touching his cap, while his glance went 
back to the interior of the carriage, “I think 
she’s fainted she is that still. Shall I carry her 
in for you ?” 

The artist gave one look into the carriage, and 
drew back, laughing. 

“The ‘Beatrice,’ eh!” he said, in a tone of 
high good humour. “TI fancied at first it was 
my own carriage. I am expecting a little 
friend by the Eastern train. Yes, carry her in, 
my man, and carefully. If you should hit that 
classic head against the casing, I would be 
tempted to knock you down. Jove! the man 
kept his promise in the wrappirg. I didn’t 
expect him to get her a cloak and a bonnet. 
Hope they are not included in the bill. So,” as 
they reached the studio, “lay her down on 
that divan. I hear the other carriage returning, 
and must go down.” 

The driver, looking greatly dazed, followed 
tne artist down the stairs. 

“Here is the money,” said Dunstan, hastily 
thrusting a roll of bauk-notes into his hands. 





“ What,” he added, turning to his own coach- 
man just arrived, “did he not come?” 

““No,”* and the old coachman shook his head 
gravely. “There was no young gentleman got 
off here—only one young lady, sir, the porter 
said. Must have missed the train.” 

“ Very well,” and Dunstan turned again to the 
driver who had brought the statue. “ Well, 
haven’t you brought a receipt ?” 

The man was staring stupidly at the roll of bills. 
He started when the artist spoke. 

“Sir,” he said, a gleam of suspicion in his dull 
eyes, ‘‘you ain’t up to no crooked game be you ? ’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded Dunstan, 
haughtily. 

“Just this,” flinging the money into the artist’s 
face. ‘I’m an honest man with a family, and I 
don’t run no risks of getting into limbo,” 

“You scoundrel, explain yourself!” cried 
Dunstan, enraged. 

“That young lady what I carried up to your 
rooms,” began the driver, doggedly, “she gave 
this number—” 

“What!” Dunstan interrupted, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Young lady, you blockhead! That was 
a marble statue, and you know it.” 

‘Marble grandmother !” sneered the man, in 
derision. “Tell that to the marines. I reckon 
you think I'ma greenhorn. Didn’t I bring her 
up from the station in my cab? An’ when I got 
here she looked Kiked a dead corpse.” 

“What are you saying?” cried Dunstan. in 
horrified amazement. “ Do you mean to tell me 
Thorpe didn’t send you here }” 

‘Thorpe! What’s Thorpe to do with it? I 
drove a young lady to this number, and you had 
her carried her up to your rooms. Then you 
offer me upwards of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds for a fare. It looks to me crooked.” 

“ Great heaven !”’ exclaimed the artist. “Am 
I mad or dreaming? I certainly recognised the 
face of the ‘ Beatrice.’ There is not a counterpart 
in existence,” 

He was on the point of rushing upstairs to 
investigate, when Thorpe’s delivery waggon drove 
up and unloaded the identical marble “ Beatrice” 
ordered that morning. 

Explanations took place, and Dunstan, having 
paid the cabman his fare and settled for the 
statue, summoned Mrs, Linden, and went up to 
his studio in a state of mind bordering on dis- 
traction. 

The living “ Beatrice” was sitting up on the 
divan and surveying her curious surroundings in 
consideratle wonderment. 

Dunstan adv.uced, feeling the awkwardness of 
the situation keenly, though his heart beat more 
quickly at sight of his ideal in the flesh. 

Two beautiful dark eyes lifted swiftly to his 
face, and into them flashed a look of joyful 
recognition. 

“You are Mr. Ford,” murmured the sweetest 
voice in the world. “I know you by the 
phctograph papa kept.” 

And a soft snowflake of a hand was stretched 
out to him shyly. 

He took it, growing more and more puzzled. 

“ T think I must have fainted on the way from 
the station,” she went on, looking at him 
confidently. “ You see, I was so very tired. It 
seemed strange to open my eyes in this room,” 
with a comprehensive glance around the studio. 
“T couldn’t understand the playthings, for papa 
told me you were a bachelor.” 

“So I am,” said Dunstan hastily. ‘“ These 
things were purchased this morning for little 
Valentine Redfern, my ward.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the beautiful unknown, 
looking bewildered. 

Then something in the artist’s face gave her a 
clue to the situation, for she broke into a peal of 
silvery laughter. 

TT don’t believe you know who I am,” she 
said finally, checking her mirth at his evident 
discomfiture. 

“TI confess it,” replied Dunstan, smiling 
faintly. 

“Well, I am Valentine Redfern. I under- 
stand how you made the mistake. Papa always 
called me ‘ Little Valentine.’ ” 

Her voice broke into a sob, and Dunstan, 
acknowledging his own stupidity inwardly, drew 
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the dark, curly head to his breast, and mur- 
mured words of sympathy. 

So good Mrs. Linden found them five minutes 
later, as she made her appearance with a cup of 
fragrant tea for the traveller. 

The artist telegraphed his sister Mary in hot 
haste, and she came back to the city next day, 
and took pretty Valentine under her protection. 

But not for long. Before the golden rod had 
bloomed by the wayside, Dunstan claimed her 
for his bride, 

“ T know I am far too old for you, darling,” he 
said fondly. “I am in my fortieth year, and 
you are but seventeen. But I think you really 
ought to accept me, since I was willing to pay 
for you a hundred and twenty-five pounds, cash 
on delivery.” 

And that was Valentine’s opinion also, As for 
the rocking-horse, little Val Ford owns it now. 








A NOVEL form of lighthouse has just been com- 
pleted in the English parish of Nash, within a 
few yards of the sea wall. It is intended for 
guiding vessels entering and leaving the mouth 
of the Usk. The chief feature of the new 
structure is automatic illumination by. means of 
petroleum gas. The petroleum gas is stored in 
two large tanks placed on end on the ground, 
The gas is conveyed to the tanks every month or 
six weeks from London, and is compressed to 
about 80lb. per square inch pressure. The gas 
proceeds by tubes to the lantern, and its supply 
and consumption are regulated by clockwork. 
The machinery so regulates the lantern. that the 
light is only turned on at sunset, and is turned 
down (though not quite extinguished) at sunrise. 


Even the seasons are provided for in this arrange- , 


ment. The lantern works a light which. burvs 
fur eight seconds, and is invisible for two seconds, 
at regular intervals, 


In China a “ private house” is unknown. Any 
one can go anywhere, and if there is the least 
provocation he willdo so, To shut the door. isa 
bad sign, ‘“ What is going on within that he 
dare not admit his fellow. townsmen ¢” people 
are likely to say. There are no newspapers, no 
objects of general and human interest to attract 
attention, and, as men and women must be in- 
terested in something, it is natural that they 
should be fond of neighbourly gossip. It is plain 
how little Chinese and English have in common, 
Every Chinaman has relatives beyond all count 
or remembrauce. His wife has as many more. 
His murried children add to the ever-widening 
circle, By the time he is sixty years of age, a 
man is related to hundreds upon hundreds of 
individuals, each of whom is entirely conscious of 
the relationship and does not forget or ignore it. 
Not only do all the members of this army of 
relatives feel themselves entitled to know all the 
details of one’s affairs, but the relatives of the 
relatives~a swarm branch into infinity—will 
perhaps do the same. If a man is rich, or a 
magistrate, they certainly will doit. One cannot 
make a business trip to sell water-melons, to buy 
mules, to collect a debt, of which every one will 
not speedily know all that is to be known. 
Chinese memories are treasure houses of every- 
thing relative to cash and to dates. How much 
land each man owns, when it was acquired, when 
pawned, and when redeemed ; how much was ex- 
pended at the funeral of his mother and at the 
wedding of his son, how the daughter-iu-law is 
liked at the village into which she has married, 
the amoun: of her dowry, what bargain was made 
with the firm that let the bridal chair—all these 
items and a thousand more everybody knows aud 
never forgets. Though two men at a fair may do 
their bargaining with their fingers concealed in 
their capacious sleeves, it will go hard if the 
neighbours do not discover the terms at last. 
There areno secrets in China. Everybody crowds 
in everywhere—if not in sight, then “ behind the 
arras.” Every one reads every despatch he can 
get at. He reads “ private” letters in the same 
way. ‘‘What!” he exclaims, “not let me see!” 
No wonder the Chinese have an adage, “If you 
would not have it known that you do it, do not 

o it.” 





FACETLA. 


How Sue Knew: He: “ I’m growing a 
moustache.” She: “So someone told me.’ 

THe Woman-Hater (explaining himself) : 
“You see, a young woman once made a great ass 


of me——” She: “And you never got over it, 
eh ?” 

Busypopy: “ Does her father oppose the 
match?” Her Friend: “It seems so, He 


insists on her playing and singing all the time 
her lover is with her.” 

Winks: “ What an_ unbearably-conceited 
fellow that Lighthead is!” Jinks: “Yes, I 
think he must have left college in the freshman 
year.” 

Auice: “Oh, dear, it is so awfully hot. I 
know I look just like a boiled lobster, don’t 1?” 
Mabel: “ Yes.” Alice: “‘ You horrid, mean, old 
thing!” 

“We hear a great deal about the seven ages of 
man, but no one ever alludes to the seven ages of 
woman—what is the reason?” “Gallantry, my 
boy, gallantry.” 

Snoperass: “ Here’s a nice cigar. I picked it 
out specially for you.” Merritt: “Thanks. I'd 
rather take the one you picked out for 
yourself.” 

UNEASY PASSENGER fon an ocean steamship) : 
“ Doesn’t the vessel tip frightfully?” Dignified 
steward : “ The vessel, mum, is trying to 
set a good hexample to the passengers.” 

“Ong of you boys has been stealing raisins 
again. I have found the seeds on the floor. 
Which one of you was it?” Tommy: “It 
wasn’t me ; I swallowed the seeds ‘in mine.” 

First Lawyer : “Do you know old Miserly is 
dead ?” Second lawyer: “No; is he? What 
did he die of ?” First lawyer: “Heart failure.” 
Second lawyer: “Ah, trying to find itself, I 
suppose,” 

“WHat are your, prospects?” asked a stern 
papa of a youth who wanted to be his son-in-law. 
“1 think,” said the lad, “ that the prospects are 


that you will say ‘No,’ but I’m not going to let - 


that interfere with the match.” 

Josson: “Went on a personally conducted 
excursion to the World’s Fair, eh? Saw every- 
thing, I suppose.” Hobson: “No, didn’t see 
anything. Too busy keeping the guide in 
view.” 

Fica: “What did you speak to that fellow 
for?” Fogg: “Oh, he’s all right; belongs to 
one of the best families intown.” Figg: ‘ So?” 
Fogg: “ Yes ; a family that attends to its own 
business and lets other folks’ business alone,” 

“WILL the gentlemen please move up forward 
a little?” called ont the polite conductor. “I 
won't,’ growled Mr. Grump, who was sitting 
near the door “Oh, you needn’t. I asked only 
the gentlemen.” 

“ WELL, did you buy that book telling all about 
how to ecunomise in the kitchen?” Wife: “ Yes, 
I've got it.” “That's good. What doesit say?” 
“Tt’s full of receipts how to utilise cold roast 
turkey ; but we haven’t the turkey.” 

‘* PALETTE is in hard luck,” said one artist to 
another. “How?” “ He painted a picture of 
the grate in his room, and got it so natural and 
lifelike that a new servant he kad threw a 
scuttleful of coal through it and ruined it,” 

Port: “Why did you change the title of my 
contribution to ‘ Pansies; a Poem’? I had it 
just ‘Pansies.’” Editor: “ Didn’t want to 
deceive the public. Readers have a right to 
know what it is they’re reading.” 

Otp Man: “If you would select a good wife, 
my young friend, you must avoid the de<cend- 
ants of a certair famous woman.” Young Man: 
“T shall certainly heed your advice. Who was 
she?” Old Man: “ Eve,” 

Tuey were moving along the street quietly, he 
a stranger and she a resident, showing him the 
sights. “There,” she said, pointing out a house, 
“is the place where I was born.” “Ah?” he 
responded with teep interest, ‘It must be one 
of the oldest houses in town.” 





AwxkwarpD.—Bashful Little Man (who has just 
come to the “ At Home”): “ Er, good afternoon, 
Miss Wilson ; I—er. ” Miss Wilson (sweetly, 
but mistakenly): “Oh, must you go? Qood- 
bye.” 

REcENTLY a public school-teacher, says the 
Journal of Education, wrote the sentence, 
“Them boys are sliding down hill,” and 
requested some one in the school to “ correct and 
why.” One bright youngster held up his hand, 
and, on being asked, said, “Currection—Thosc 
boys are sliding down hill ; Why—Because they 
can’t slide up.” 


“THE other day I was walking beside a 
railway-line with a man who was very hard of 
hearing. A train was approaching ; and, as it 
rounded the curve, the whistle gave one of those 
ear-destroying shrieks which seem to pierce high 
heaven, A smile broke over the deaf man’s face, 
‘ That is the first robin,’ said he, ‘that I have 
heard this sprivg.’” 

BannisTER used to'tell a story of his having 
been introduced, with Mrs. Bannister, to an 
elderly lady of exceedingly. “ high. notions,” 
After the presentation had taken place, the lady 
asked a wit of the day who was present, “ Who 
are the Bannisters ? «Are they of good family ?” 
“ Yes,” said the wit, “they are closely allied: to 
the Stairs.” ©‘ Oh,” said Lady Lucretia, “a very 
ancient family from Ayrshire, dates back to 
1640, Iam delighted to see your friends.” 

InQvisrtIVE people sometimes find satisfaction 
in catechizing little boys about their namés and 
affairs, This is how one of these curious bodies 
recently fared: ‘Hello, little boy! ~What is 
your name?” ‘Same as dad’s,” said the” boy, 
“ What’s your dad’s name?” “ Saute‘as mine.” 
“T mean, what do they call when they call 
you to breakfast?’ “ They don’t never call me 
to breakfast.” ‘‘ Why'don’t'théy ?” “’CatiseI 
allus git there fust.” 

Princess CLEMENTINE, mother of the’ Prince 
of Bulgaria, isa daughter of the Iate King Louis 
Philippe. One day she asked her sailor brother, 
the Duc de Jvinville, who was starting for a 
cruise, to bring her back the complete dress of a 
Pacific chieftaiu’s wife. The duke returned in 
due course, and distributed presents among his 
sisters, “This is for you, Clementine,” he: said, 
as he put a string of glass beads on the table, 
“Very pretty,” said the princess; “but you 
promised me a complete dress.” . ‘This isa com- 
plete dress,” replied the duke; “I never saw 
them wear any other.” 

A chill east wind was blowing, but that did 
not prevent the man with a sandy beard from 
perspiring freely when he awoke with a start, and 
detected the sound of stealthy footsteps in the 
apartment adjoining. Presently a shadowy form 
flitted into the room, The man with a sandy 
beard seized his pistol and was taking careful aim, 
when he felt his arm gripped violently, Turning 
he beheld the agonized face of his wife. “ Wil- 
liam,” she whispered distressfully, “ for Heaven's 
sake, don’t shoot.” “ Why not ? It’s burglars. 
“William,” her countenance was haggard. with 
fright ; “‘as sure as you shoot you'll wake the 
baby!” Recoiling suddenly, as if he had sus- 
tained an unexpected blow, he suffered the 
weapon to drop from his nerveless hand. 

Bonsre was out driving with his father, aud 
had hold of the reins. He had been told not to 
whip the horse, but persisted in doing it, until 
papa, findiug threats useless, took the reias from 
his hands. “Now, don’t you think it would 
have been better to obey me at once?” Bobbie 
was dumb. “I'll tell youa story,” said papa 
“ There was once a boy who climbed up into aa 
apple-tree to steal apples. The farmer came 
along and told the boy to get down from the 
tree. But the boy did not mind that. Then 
the farmer threw apples at the boy, but event 
they did not bring him down from the tree. So 
finally the farmer took some stones and threw . 
him, and the boy came down the tree in shor 
order, Now. don’t you think,” said Bobbies 
papa, “it would have been better for the boy > 
come down when first spoken to?” “No, sd 
Bobbie, with all the audacity of a five-year-old, 
“ he had time to eat more apples,” 
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SOCIETY. 
Tue Duke of York now looks like a settled 


married man, and his rakish, sailor-like manner 
appears to have left him. 


Tue violet is conventionally the only flower 
that can be worn by a person in mourning. 


Duxke ALFRED oF Saxe-Copure AND GorHa is 
very busy getting thoroughly into the govern- 
ment of his little kingdom. 


Ir is believed that the Princess of Wales will 
stay at Copenhagen until the second week in 
October. 


Tue Queen has ordered a replica of Mr. 
Williamson’s bust of Tennyson, which is to be 
placed in the corridor at Osborne, 


Tue reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen is now 
sixty-seven. His father abdicated when he was 
sixty-six in favour of his son, the reigning Duke, 
who, it is believed, will be glad to be relieved 
from the cares of government. 


Tae Duke and Duchess of York are going to 
visit York, when the freedom of the city 
enclosed in a casket, will be presented to his 
Royal Highness, and also an address’ of 
congratulation on his marriage. The Duke 
will subsequently open the free library. 


On her yachting cruise those who have never 
seen the Princess of Wales before found it 
difficult to believe that she could be the mother 
of Princesses» Victoria and Maud: The Nor- 
wegians were very fascinated by our Princess's 
gentle, sweet bearing and her beautiful face and 
graceful figure, 

In the Philippine Islands the ordinary cigar: is 
not sufficient for the women. An authority 
states. that women have special cigars made 
for them “nearly a foot in length and 
proportionately thick,” and with these ‘torches 
in their mouths the evening promenade is 
made, wee hs 

A series of fétes are to be given in Vienna 
as a welcome homé to the Emperor's nephew 
and heir, Archduke Francis Joseph, who is 
expected back from: his ‘voyage round the 
world before the end of the year. The 
young Archduke is to publish an elaborate 
narrative of: his: travels, with photographs and 
illustrations. ' 

THE question of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
grant of £25,000 a year is under the conside- 
ration of the Queen and ‘other members 
of the Royal Family, and it is not at all 
certain yet what course will be adopted, 
as, should the Duke abdicate in favour of 
his son in a few years, as is by no means 
improbable, he would not be well able to dis- 
pense with so substantial a sum, because, des- 
pite the popular impression to the contrary, 
he had not a fortune with his wife, except 
in diamonds, p 

Swart French brides have now rebelled 
against huge bouquets, and only carry to the 
altar a tiny and apparently loosely tied hand- 
ful of appropriate flowers. These are easily 
carried, they look even more effective than 
huge masses of bridal blossoms, and they are 
more easily and naturally disposed of when 
the service commences than the unwieldy 
structures one still sometimes sees at weddings 
even in these days when the making of posies is 
quire an art. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York had a great 
reception in Scotland, where the Duke is very 
popular, His Royal Highness wore the Inver- 
hess tartan as Earl of Inverneas, and his bride 
also donned the undress tartan, which is very 
simple and pretty, The Duke looked very well, 
quite a sturdy Highlander. His Royal Aigh- 
hess is a keen sportsman and likes both 
shooting and fishing.~ He is, like the Prince 
of W ales, an excellent shot, and is also 
an experienced fisherman. The Duchess of 
York, as is now well known, is no sports- 
Woman, but takes an interest in the sports 


of others, and i doubs 4 
band’s ehiil, dis no doubt proud of her hus 





STATISTICS. 


In the Rock of Gibraltar there are seventy 
miles of tunnels, 

THE swiftest bird that flies is the frigate bird ; 
its speed cannot be calculated accurately, but it 
is supposed to exceed 300 miles an hour. 

Ir is stated on good authority, that the factor- 
ies of England, France, Germany, and Holland 
produce about 77,000,000 pins daily. But where 
do they all go to ? 

Lonpon hasa big appetite. It devours every 
year 400,000 oxen, 1,600,000 sheep, 500,000 
calves, 700,000 hogs, fowls innumerable, and 
consumes 9,800,000 gallons of milk. 

THE number of cats in the United Kingdom 
is said to be fully 7,000,000, although # remark- 
able decrease has been noticed in many places, 
especially seaports, probably owing to the demand 
for exportation. 





GEMS. 


Our own cast-off sorrows are not sufficient to 
constitute sympathy for others, 

THERE is no surer mark of the absence of the 
highest moral and intellectual qualities than a 
cold reception of excellence. 

Let a gem fall into the mire and it remains 
the same precious stone it was; let dust be 
whirled up to heaven and it retains its base 
origin. 

Tue philosopher takes his fortune much as he 
does his health—enjoys it when it is good, en- 
dures it when bad, and seeks extreme remedies 
only at the most urgent need. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Biscuits.—Quarter pound flour, two ounces 
butter, two ounces sugar, quarter of a skin of 
lemon peel, alittle beaten egg. Rub butter and flour 
together, chop peel very finely, and add sugar ; 
maké up with as little egg as possible, knead well, 
and roll out quite thinly ; cut with top of tumb- 
ler, and bake till crisp ; sift sugar over. 

Crrron CakE.—Beat three cups of sugar with 
one of butter toacream. Sift three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder with four cups of flour, 
and add it alternately, a little at a time with one 
cup of milk. Beat the yolks and whites of five 


-eggs separately, and add the yolks, stirring the 


cake well ; add half a pound of citron sliced finely 
and floured, and lastly stir in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Use vanilla, lemon or orange 
extract for flavouring. 

Corn Piz.—This is made from the canned 
Indian corn, which is obtainable from every good 
London grocer. Take the equivalent of four ears 
of corn (according to the quantities in which it is 
canned.) Mix the grain with half a cupful of 
milk previously worked with one tablespoonful of 
flour. Beat the whites and yolks of two eggs 
separately, add them to the above with salt, pep- 
per, and one tablespoonful of butter melted. 
Bake for twenty minutes in shallow pie tins or 
fireproof dishes, 

PRESERVED Fics.—The weight of ripe figs in 
sugar, peel, and juice of one or two lemons in 
little ginger ; cover the figs with cold water for 
twelve hours; then put them on, and simmer 
them in water enough to cover them till tender ; 
spread them out on a sieve to cool and harden; 
make a syrup of thesugar and a teacup of water 
to each pound; boil till clear of scum; put in 
the figs and simmer ten minutes; take them out 
and spread on dishes in the sun; add the Jemon 
and ginger, and boil the syrup thick: give the 
figs another boil for 15 minutes, and put them 
into jar three-quarters full; fill up with the 
boiling syrup, and cover. 


—__—__—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prorie as a rule hear better with their right 
than with their left ear. 


Growina date palms in the interior of Aus- 
tralia is being tried with fair success, some fine 
young trees having been sent over from Sahara. 

Tue Arctic whale never migrates to the south- 
ward, as most species of whales do, because of its 
inability to live in the heated waters of the 
southern seas, 

Tue Japanese secure the fine poise their flowers 
have when“arranged by putting them in sand 
instead of water. The beauty of the stem is, 
however, lost by this arrangement, and the flower 
fades sooner, 

Tue Finger Prayer Book, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, is the smallest prayer book in 
world. It weighs three-quarters of an ounce, 
and measures one inch in length by three-quarters 
of an inch in width. It contains 670 pages. 

THE usual method of punishment awong the 
Persians is the bastinado, from which men even 
of the highest rank are not exempt. The victim 
is thrown on his face and held there immovable, 
while his back is lashed with switches, 


Ir is the custom in Germany not to allow per- 
sons on the platforms of railroad stations save the 
actual travellers, excepb on payment of a small 
fee, which fee in large cities constitutes quite an 
income, 

Tue Sultan of Turkey is a man of kingly 
bearing, but with a thin face and colourless eyes, 
keen as a falcon’s, When he appears in public 
on ceremonious occasions, he rides a milk-white 
Arabian horse, which he manages very skilfully, 
and his manner is most gracious as he bows right 
and left to the people. 

LaBrapor and Anticosti, according to a legend 
of local importance, are said to have been given 
to Cain after the murder of Abel. These lands, 
says the story, were ‘cursed by God with per- 
petual silence and desolation when they were 
granted to Cain; and certainly they have been 
silent and desolate ever since they were known to 
white men. , ides 

ANCIENTLY, in many parts of France, when a 
sale of land took place, it was the custom to have 
twelve adult witnesses accompanied by twelve 
little boys ; and when the price of the land was 
paid, and its surrender took place, the ears of the 
boys were pulled and they were beaten severely, 
so that the pain thus inflicted should make an 
impression upon their memory ; and, if required 
afterward, they might bear witness to the sale. 

Tue Corean Army has the reputation of being 
about the worst managed military system, but 
the Chinese Army is only slightly superior. There 
is no discipline to speak of, in peace time the 
regiments are skeletonised, and corruption per- 
vades the service, as it does every branch of 
public affairs in China. Officers give the soldiers 
indefinite leave, so that they may pocket their 
pay, and they also commit other irregularities of 
a similar kind, 

THE abundance of sauces and condiments in 
these days would lead one to suppose that they 
are the outcome of a purely modern demand. 
As a matter of fact, their inception reverts toa 
period far distant. In France, during the reign 
of Louis XII., there was created, for the manu- 
facture of sauces, a company which obiained 
from the king the exclusive privilege to concoct 
them, the makers being obliged by law to name 
the ingredients of which their compounds were 
made, 

Tse French women shoeblacks are most 
coquettishly gotten up ; and as to their caps and 
frills have somewhat the appearance of hospital 
nurses, and it is surprising that though their 
occupation is a tolerably dirty one, they always 
seem clean and tidy ; some of them are doing 
the polishing in gauntlet gloves. In the towns 
in which they are employed they certainly are a 
success pecuniarily, especially where English and 
American visitors, who generally seem to 
treat the whole affair as a good joke, are 





numerous, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxious One.—Debts before legacies. 

J. B.—There is no way out of it now. 

E.ta.—Get a doctor to examine you thoroughly. 
Lovuise.—You should write to the authorities at once. 
Creesus.—You will get value for your gold anywhere. 


InTEResTED READER.—It is entirely a question for the 
guardians to decide. 


A Surrerer.—Yours is a case which requires the 
personal attention of a surgeon. 


Dusiovs.—The word ‘‘ terms” is quite properly used 
in the sentence, . o 


Hovsemaip,—Cover the hands with r bags while 
blacking the stove. ii 


Eve.yn.—There are such fortune-telling cards, but the 
less you have to do with them the better. 


Lewna.—The treatment referred to has no injurious 
effect, to our knowledge. 


Crepitor.—We should think that you would easily 
get the money by suing in the county court. 


INEXPERIENCED.—A week's notice on either side is 
usual in the case of furnished apartments. 


8S. K.—What you ask for is beyond mere “ recipe ;” 
impossible to get it except by elaborate machinery. 


Lotriz.—We must refer you to a good hairdresser, as 
we do not advise on such points. 


Nan.—We may say that what you have been told 
regarding the ceremony is not true. 


A Mrnor.—Nobody under twenty-one years of age can 
hold one. 


Bert.—Whether the second child can claim or not 
depends entirely upon the terms of the . 


A Pies —The Duke of Westminster has a town house 
at 83, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 

Fene_ita.—We cannot say; but you would get all 
necessary information by applying, by letter, to them. 


May C.—We could not undertake to name any, because 
that would be recommending. 


A Younc Wire.—Let potatoes lie in cold water for an 
hour before cooking if you want them white and mealy. 


Jenny Wren.—It is a most cowardly thing to ‘‘ make 
fun” of anyone’s personal deformity. 


Frank.—Lords-lieutenant of counties are permanent, 
are appointed by the sovereign, and receive no salary. 


Kate.—You should not decide on the step without 
giving the matter careful and serious consideration. 


Nurse.—No harm to health—apply at nearest baths. 
You being in Yorkshire we cannot exactly tell you the 
nearest swimming baths, but you can ascertain. 


Country Lassiz.—Apply at nearest bookseller's, if he 
has not got anything suitable, he could obtain a cheap 
edition. 


Anxious Morner.—The wt orF who can give you 
the information desired is a doctor who can examine 
the leg, &c. 


A Warrior Botp.—Your query is so muddled and 
mixed that we have not the least idea of what you wish 
to know. 


Sipie Smon.—There is no plan to put a girl in love 
with you. You can only make yourself agreeable, and 
leave the matter to herself. 


Macarecor.—He should keep his promise, and cease 
» ae himself about the possibilities of the distant 
uture. 


Pat anp Nora.—We should think that the marriage 
was legal enough, though both parties are probably 
punishable. 


Dove as.—Since 1827 it has been illegal to set man- 
tr +3, except indoors, between sunrise and sunset as a 
defence against rebbers. 


T. E.—Go to your district registrar, and 
there. The cost will be very slight. If you 
property, you are bound to pay the debts. 


A Sorprer's Lass.—If you have the man's regimental 
number you can write to his commanding officer asking 
to be informed whether he is well. 


Unnappy Hussanp.—Certainly not, except he knows 
she is dead, and has every reason after full inquiry to 
believe she is ; he can of course get a divorce from her. 


Gro.—You may see any will on application at the 
Brobate Office of your district ; but there isafee. There 
is no free inspection. 


An Icnoramvus.—It is a very common practice indeed 
to pour disinfectants into the water that is used in the 
sanitation of the streets of London. 


Poor Netu.—A letter with a stamped envelope for 
reply sent to postmaster there would undoubtedly obtain 
desired information. 


AmaTeuR Nourse.—To keep ice in the sick-room over 
night set the pitcher in a newspaper, gather up the ends, 
twist them tight and snap on a rubber band. 


Hau's SwWEETHEART.—Except you are to expostulate 
with him on his conduct, and try to make a better man 
f him, you are actually condoning his crime ; avoid 
him, or pass with a formal nod. 
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TuxrreEse.—Your best plan is to apply to your parish 
priest. The dispensation can be purchased. He will be 
able to give you an idea of the cost. 


A Constant Reaper.—The father is the proper person 
to decide where the child should be. If he says that 
you are to keep it, the grandfather cannot take it away 
from you. 


Emicrant.—Send peuny stamp to Emigrants’ Govern- 
ment Information Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8.W., 
for Cape Handbook ; that states all about climate and 
cost of living. 


A Tory.—The Princess May (Duchess of York) never 

could become ‘‘Queen” of England, ugh, if the 

— —_ King, she would be called the ‘“ Queen 
msort.” 


Nan.—Silken fabrics should never be kept folded in 
white paper. The chloride of lime which is used to 
bleach the paper causes a chemical change in the silk, 
and injures the colour. 


Aunt Berry.—We have no idea where you could get 
the paste, but you can easily make such « paste by boil- 
ing sugar ‘> a syrup, and adding to every pound three 
ounces of gum arabic melted down. 


Rara.—Put a teacup of milk on to boil; beat the 
yolks of four eggs and stir in ; take from the fire, adda 
teaspoonful of butter, half a cup of vinegar, with salt 
and pepper ; have very cold before using. 


Sre.ita.— An application of bruised bean leaves gives 
almost instant relief from the effect of ivy poison. 
decoction of dried bean leaves is also a remedy for the 
same trouble, 


A Worrtep Parent.—A child thirteen years may 
leave school if he has received a certificate showing not 
leas than 250 attendances in each year for five consecu- 
tive years in not more than two schools, or if he has 
passed the fourth standard of the code. 


THE COOL, COOL RAIN. 


On, the cool, cool rain on the dusty street, 
With scents of the valley and plain, 

Anti the freshened breeze, in the thankful trees, 
Whose wet leaves laugh in the rain! 

How the panting lilies lean their lips, 

And quench their thirst as it beats.and drips! 


Oh, the cool, cool rain as it rushes down 
From the broken heart of the cloud ! 

How it bathes the roofs in the blazing town 
To the peal of the thunder loud ! 

How its rapid rivulets leap and play 

And coul the steps of the burning day ! 


Oh, the cool, cool rain with its brightening drops, 
On the hill and the fervid vale! 
Its welcome fall on the thirsty crops, 
Its balm in the breathing gale ! 
Rejoice, oh, city! and sing, oh, plain, 
In the fall and call of the cooling rain ! 2 t 
.L6 


Tormented Mary.—To banish flies, brush over your 
window panes each morning with a little oil of sassafras. 
The flies dislike it so much that they will not settle 
near it. Leave the window open so that they can 
escape. 

A Srupent.—It is really not possible to learn the 
Greek and Latin languages without the aid of a teacher, 
though success in both in the end depends mainly on 
the constancy and determination with which you 
“grind” at them. 


Farry Fan.—For herb beer, take water fifteen gallons; 
hops quarter of a pound. Boil half the water with the 
hops ; then add the other half, and well mix it with 
one gallon of molasses and a little yeast. Ferment and 
bottle for use. 


Mapce —Damp the ink stain, then lay tartaric acid 
upon it, and lay the cloth aside for a time; wash with 
clean water, and if stain is not quite removed apply 
more acid ; when all black has gone, wash with a weak 
solution of oxalic acid, from chemist, or of liquor 
ammonia, 


Etten.—Children should be trained to the regular use 
of the toothbrush. If they were made to understand 
the importance of keeping their teeth clean, attention to 
their teeth would become habitual, and in after life they 
would no more neglect to clean their teeth than their 
hands and faces. 


Lzr.—To two gallons of water add two ounces bruised 
ginger and two pounds of sugar. Boil half an hour, 
skim, and pour into a jar or tub with sliced lemon and 
half ounce cream of tartar. When nearly cold adda 
cupful of yeast. Let it work for two days, then strain, 
bottle, and cork. 


Srarticat.—The phrase ‘during Her Majesty's plea- 
sure” really means during the pleasure of her Tegal 
advisers ; the Queen personally does not concern herself 
with the matter, and though she may die, the ‘‘ majesty ” 
(of the law) lives on in her successor; her death does 
not, therefore, affect the prisoner’s case in any way 
whatever. 


Cotix.—You cannot clean your stucco figures by 
ordinary process, as they are stained with a wash which 
would be removed by water; the best course is to paint 
them ; proceed first ty giving them a good coat of 
painter's size (jd. wo rman); when that 
is dry apply ordinary pa) show ‘‘ flat” or 
not shiny if you can pt idh turpentine as 
cil into the paint. 





OswaLp.—No desirable marriages are ever arranged 
through newspapers ; you must see that any woman 
who respected herself, and therefore was worthy of a 
man’s respect, would sooner die an old maid than put 
herself up to auction in an editor's room. 


AvuBREY.—What is called the ‘‘age of consent” is 
sixteen years ; that is tu say, it is no answer toa charge, 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to plead that 
there was consent if the prosecutrix was under sixteen 
years of age. 

Ra.pn B.—Send the lad to mechanical engineering or 
joinery, let him attend drawing classes meanwhile, and 
if there is more in his gift than is possessed by every 
—_ or — bo: —~ meme Ay Board school — 

ays he speedily fit himself for a superior position 
in his trade as soon as his apprenticeship expires. 


GisELLA —To make rhubarb wine: Take five pounds 
of rhubarb cut small; add one gallon cold water. Leave 
it in the water in a tub for two or three days, stirrin 
several times each day. _ Strain and to —. m adi 
four pounds of loaf sugar, the juice and rind of 
alemon. Put itina cask with an ounce of isin- 
glass, first dissolved in a little of the liquor. You may 
add a gill of brandy if you please. the cask 
closely for a month, and bottle ten or twelve months 
more. 


M. E. B.—It is quite possible to materially improve 
the atmosphere in such neighbourhoods in a very simple 
manner—by the planting of the laurel and the sunflower. 
The laurel gives off an abundance of ozone, whilst the 
“‘soulful-eyed” sunflower is potent in destroying tle 
malarial condition. These two, if planted on the most 
restricted scale in a garden close to the house, will be 
found to speedily increase the dryness and salubrity of 
the at phere, and rh tism, if it does not entirely 
become a memory of the past will be largely alleviated. 


Catuiz.—Your palm may be “ pot bound,” its roots 
may have filled the pot in which it stands until there is 
neither room for er development nor food for 
existing roots to feed upon ; the proper treatment then 
is to turn it upside down on your left hand, having the 
main stem between your second and third fingers, to 
give the pot a smart smack when it is upside down, and 
then to withdraw it slowly ; the moment it is off reverse 
the plant again into a larger pot, containing a deep 
layer of sandy loam, and work in a good supply of same 
material round the sides, give the plant water, and set 
it in a shady place during winter; we should have said 
that at outset it must be relentlessly cut down to a 
stump. 


Heart's Betovep.—Some believe in short betrothals 
and others in long ones, the time being commonly 
divided between six and twelve months. Much depends 
upon the intimacy of the parties before the engagement. 
If they had known each other for some time before 
plighting their troth, and have enjoyed opportunities to 
study each other's character. a short engagement may 
be sufficient, but to marry upon a very brief acquaint- 
ance, without the least knowledge of each other's 
temperament or disposition is to run a risk that both 
man and woman should hesitate to take. It may be 
said that short engagements have often been followed by 
happy marriages, that the parties interested are as 
likely to know as much of each other in a couple of 
months as in a year, each party usually appearing at his 
or her best during the engagement ; but these instances 
are, we think, exceptional, and we therefore incline to 
the opinion that the one-year engagement is about the 
best, it giving those betrothed a chance not only to 
know each other better, but to ascertain the strength of 
the attachment between them. 


Ciara.—To make Norway brawn, take a small pig's 
head and its feet that have all been salted for two or 
three weeks, put them to soak in cold water for twenty- 
four hours, occasionally changing the water ; then put 
the head and feet into a clean stewpan, with sufficient 
cold water to cover them, and bring to the boil; then 
strain and rinse them well in cold water, return them 
to the stewpan, cover them with water and bring to the 
boil, removing any scum as it rises ; then allow the meat 
to simmer on the side of the stove for three and a half 
to four hours, always keeping just sufficient water in 
the pan to cover the contents. hen the meat is loose 
on the bones, turn it out on to a dish and let it slightly 
cool; then cut it up into neat square Pa tuking the 
skin from the tongue before cutting it, and arrange all 
carefully in the brawn press or mould, adding to its 
little of the gravy in which it was cooked. Press it and 
leave it till cold, then dip it into a little warm water to 
loosen it from the press, and turn out on to a dish. 
Garnish with freshly-picked green parsley, and use for 
breakfast, &c. 
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